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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL INLAND TOIWN IN 
BRITAIN IS 


The Health Resort with the Gaiety of a Holiday 
Centre and an All The Year Round Season. 


ABUNDANT AMUSEMENTS 
FIRST CLASS HOTELS 
MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA | 
SPORT FOR ALL 


Beautiful Parks, Gardens & Avenues, & Shops. 


Ideal Centre for Delightful Excursions in the 
Wye Valley; Oxford and the Upper Thames ; 
Shakespeare’s Country; and the famous and 
incomparable touring ground of the Cotswolds. 


Cheap Rail, "Bus and Motor Coach Services. 


Free Guide from 

G. A.M. WILKINSON (Dept. P), Town Hall, Cheltenham 

Spa, and Burrow’s Enquiry Bureau, 125 Strand (opposite 
the Gaiety Theatre). 


TRAVEL BY RAIL AT A PENNY A MILE 


Summer Tickets available for One Day to a Calendar 

Month are issued Daily, until September 30th, from prin- 

cipal Railway Stations throughout Great Britain. Enquire 

at any G.W. or L.M.S. Station or Office for all particulars 
of services, fares, ete. 














PALACE 
TORQUAY 


The English Riviera 
is at its very best in 
May and June — how 
good that is can only 
be realised by those 
who actually come 
and stay here. 


The terms at the 
Palace —with its 
magnificent sun 
lounge and unequalled 
amenities for leisure 
or strenuous exercise, 
as the visitor may 
desire — cover golf, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, 
squash, badminton, 
swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, dancing, talk- 
ing pictures and enter- 
tainments. Telephone 
Torquay 2271. 





Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 
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“LITTLE CHILDREN, KEEP YOURSELVES 
FROM IDOLS” 


If we children of this world are to keep ourselves 
from idols we must know what idolatry is; and 
surely idolatry is mistaking means for ends. To-day 
we worship speed for its own sake, without reflecting 
where we are speeding to. Jutland showed that with 
our Battle Cruisers we had sacrificed so much to 
speed that they disappeared like cockle-shells with 
the first lucky enemy salvo. Speed like everything 
else in this world has to be paid for: in the battle- 
ship by sacrifice of armour, capacity to stand hard 
knocks; in the merchant vessel by doubling the 
coal consumption to get a couple of extra knots ; on 
land by taking sixty millions for the roads from the 
taxpayer’s pocket, which might be better spent on 
the more urgent necessities, food, clothes, and houses. 
We business men fill our factories with machinery 
quite regardless of the market’s capacity to absorb 
what the machines can make, and then bankrupt 
ourselves with innumerable salesmen and_ extra- 
vagant advertising to force our wares on those who 
are also on the borders of bankruptcy through 
worshipping the same idols. The only remedy for 
the mess the world is in to-day is complete free 
trade, in letting every herring hang by its own tail, 
when it would often be found that in many 
businesses the smaller unit is the more economical, 
and the more easily changed to suit changing 
conditions. Many machines that come under our 
notice are not inventions at all, they are not better, 
only bigger, and their successful instalment is 
contingent on a market which is not there, owing 
to tariff walls, trade union restrictions, and retail 
price rings. If wisdom would restore complete 
freedom of trade between buyer and seller, seller of 
either goods or labour, the machine would find its 
proper place, and the poor might have access to the 
plenty that science in the factory and the farm has 
made possible, and we would see clearly the folly of 
worshipping the idol of wage-rates, instead of 
regarding what wages will buy. At present we are 
moving towards a gigantic State socialism, where 
every trade will be subsidizing every other trade, 
and commerce, instead of being simple buying and 
selling, will become utter confusion. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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ERR HITLER’S speech clearly ends the deadlock 
at Geneva, temporarily at any rate, for the 
constructive passages in the speech are well in line with 
the provisions of the British plan, which is at present 
the Disarmament Conference’s sole subject of dis- 
cussion. To the plan itself the Chancellor gave 
rather grudging approval. His proposal appears to be 
that the transformation of the Reichswehr to a short- 
service system shall proceed pari passu with the realiza- 
tion of at least qualitative equality between Germany 
and other States. On that point Lord Cecil’s article 
(written, of course, before Herr Hitler spoke) elsewhere 
in this issue is highly pertinent. There are good reasons 
why the abolition of the Reichswehr should be gradual, 
and five years is on the whole a fair period to propose 
for the double process of the standardization of armies 
and the abolition of aggressive weapons. In this regard 
the German Chancellor has taken a quite different 
attitude from his lieutenant at Geneva, Herr Nadolny, 
who, acting of course on instructions, refused to discuss 
the standardization-of-armies question at all. It may 
be hoped therefore that he differs equally from the 
view of his Foreign Secretary, Baron von Neurath, who 
is now to figure at the Disarmament Conference once 
more, that the rearmament of Germany is inevitable in 
any case. Such questions as the position of the Nazi 
Brown Army and the Stahlhelm are bound to raise 
delicate issues at Geneva, but Herr Hitler’s acceptance 
of the idea of an international control which shall include 
such formations as these in its purview may point the 
way to a solution. If the Chancellor stands by what 
he says many difficulties at Geneva will have been 
removed, and it is fair to observe that the acceptance of 
his five-year period for the realization of equality would 
mean a total of nineteen years for the fulfilment of the 
undertaking the Allies gave at Paris in 1919. No one 
can call that a precipitate execution of pledges. 





















News of the Week 


Austro-German Tension 

The Austrian Government, with the active support of 
the Fascist Heimwehr and the passive support of the 
Socialists, is making a spirited resistance to the formidable 
Nazi movement within its own borders; and the decision 
to expel Dr. Franck, the Bavarian Minister of Justice, 
summarily from the country on Monday, as result of an 
outrageous broadcast address he had delivered, was a 
challenge the German Government can hardly fail to 
take up. Dr. Dollfuss, the German Chancellor, has not 
even the whole of the Heimwehr with him, for the 
branches of that organization in Styria have identified 
themselves with the Nazis. On the other hand the 
spectacle of what Nazi rule in Germany means is not 
being lost on Austria, and the insolent attacks on the 
Austrian Government by the German Ministers who paid 
their unwelcome visit to Vienna on Sunday were calcu- 
lated to do the Austrian Nazi movement much more 
harm than good. The question of whether Austria will 
“go Nazi” is still in the balance. A good deal will 
depend on how far a solid anti-Nazi front can be consti- 
tuted. The prospects of that are none too bright. But 
at least Dr. Dollfuss should be able to look to Geneva 
for support against any -attempt at intimidation from 
Berlin. 

* * « * 

Danger at Danzig 

It is not surprising that in the atmosphere prevailing 
in Europe today the reports of a Nazi seizure of Trade 
Union offices at Danzig should have been given what is 
obviously an exaggerated importance. Danzig is unques- 
tionably one of the danger areas in Europe, but the danger 
is of a clash between Danzigers and Poles, not between 
Danzigers and Danzigers. The League High Commissioner 
was manifestly correct in his ruling that no illegal or 
unconstitutional act had so far taken place. The Free City 
is self-governing, except in regard to certain matters in 
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which Poland shares jurisdiction, and as long as the 
treaty with Poland is observed, no case for external 
intervention exists. The real crisis may come in con- 
nexion with the elections for the Free City Diet on 
May 28th, for the general ebullition which has marked 
such oceasions in Germany may easily precipitate some 
incident in which Poles are involved. But to anticipate 
the danger is to go some distance, at any rate, towards 
averting it. The Poles will certainly do nothing to 
encourage any incident and it is doubtful if the Nazi 
leaders will cither, though their rank and file may. 
* * * * 


When is War War ? 


Paraguay has declared war on_ Bolivia, and it 
is stated that this is the first formal declaration 


of the kind anywhere in the world since the Peace 
Conference. There is some satisfaction to be got out 
of that reflection, but not much, for it means in the 
main that nations are circumventing the plain provisions 
of the League Covenant by simply making war instead 
of declaring it. (Paraguay’s action, in point of fact, was 
largely justified, for till a formal state of war existed 
her opponent, Bolivia, could obtain arms and supplies 
freely from anywhere.) The outstanding example is, of 
course, Japan, whose armies are at present advancing 
not into Manchuria, but into China proper, till they are 
already almost within shouting distance of Peking. That, 
it is pertinent to observe, is precisely what well-qualified 
authorities pointed out would inevitably happen once 
Japan was allowed to pursue her way unchecked in 
Manchuria. This is not the moment for recrimination, 
but it is as plain as daylight that the trouble from which 
Europe is suffering today, and which makes European 
States powerless to intervene in Asia, is the demonstra- 
tion that a strong State can invade a weak State with 
perfect impunity. Under such conditions, who would 
dare to disarm? This country bears a_ heavy 


responsibility for its nervelessness in the first six months: 


of the Manchurian dispute. 
* * *k t 

The Government and India 

Signs of the organization in the House and the country 
of some vocal support for the Government’s India policy 
are to be welcomed. It is a serious misfortune that while 
Mr. Churchill and others are embarking on a campaign 
of attack the most competent spokesmen for the defence 
are largely silenced by their membership of the Select 
Committee. An impression may be too easily created that 
most of the arguments tell against the White Paper 
plan, simply because these are the arguments that gain 
most publicity and widest currency. The truth in fact is 
just the opposite, and it is perfectly simple, if a few 
competent speakers will set themselves to do it, to demon- 
strate that the whole ground for the Simon Commission’s 
caution regarding responsibility at the centre was cut 
away, as Sir John Simon himself has made unmistakably 
clear, by the decision of the princes to come into a 
federated India. That decision makes responsibility at the 
centre inevitable, for the princes, as virtually independent 
sovereigns, would certainly never take their share in a 
government in which the last word on every subject was 
to be said by a Viceroy carrying out the decisions of 
Whitehall. Publication of daily reports of the Select 
Committee’s discussions will be of value, even though 
the sittings are not public, but something much simpler 
and comprehensive than day-to-day arguments about 
details is needed, for it is of the first importance not 
merely that the Bill establishing the new constitution 
should be carried through both Houses, but that it should 
be carried by convincing majorities, and with full popular 
support behind it. 


== 


The New Tariff Truce 

The tariff truce agreed on by the principal European 
Powers and the United States does not go very far, but jt js 
definitely satisfactory so far as it does go. There jg 
always some danger that before a conference for the 
limitation either of armaments or tariffs some nations at 
least will deliberately push their standards as high gs 
they can, either for bargaining purposes or in order to 
benefit if a percentage reduction is proposed. The 
Economie Conference would be very definitely prejudiced 
if while it was actually sitting tariffs in different countries 
were being raised higher still. The same considerations 
led to the adoption of an armaments truce at Geneya 
last year and that arrangement had some value, though 
it has not been too scrupulously observed. Even as 
things are, our own Imports Duties Committee appears 
to be entitled to increase duties on any articles it at 
present has under consideration. If that is the case 
technically it is a power which most certainly ought not 
to be exercised, however insistently interested parties 
may demand it. Once it has to be argued that apparent 
breaches of an agreement are technically in consonance 
with it the value of the whole compact is vitiated, 
The spirit in such cases is at least as important as the 
letter. 

* t * * 

Democracy in Danger 

Whilst all the world is discussing the new threat to 
the principle of democracy arising from the triumph of 
Hitlerism in Germany, Miss Eleanor Rathbone, MP, 
advances in a letter to the Manchester Guardian sone 
suggestions for organizing the free democracies “ as 
vigorously and effectively as the tyrannies are doing.” 
She proposes ‘‘ some kind of defensive league or alliance 
of free democracies for political and cultural purposes” 
which would include the Dominions, the United States, 
the Scandinavian countries, Holland, and perhaps 
France, Spain, Belgium and Switzerland—that is to 
say, countries which have executives responsible to 
freely elected Parliaments and enjoy freedom of speech 
and of the Press. The suggestion is full of interest, and 
well deserves to be explored further, though there is 
always some danger of stereotyping the forms of 
democracy and dividing Europe into two sharply con- 
trasted camps—just as Greece was divided before the 
Peloponnesian War. ‘The first step is to leave no stone 
unturned to perfect the form of our own democracy, 
and to purge it of elements of inefficiency which in 
Russia, Italy and Germany have led to Communism, 
Fascism, or both existing side by side as warring and 
disruptive elements. 

** * * * 

An Air-Pilot’s Responsibility 

A case has been heard by Judge Crawford in the 
Ilford County Court in which an air-pilot sued an 
acroplane proprietor who had dismissed him for refusing 
to carry out an order to make a return flight carrying 
a reporter from Plymouth to London. It appeared that 
the ground engineer at Romford at the start of the 
outward flight had informed the pilot that the machine 
was not fit for night-flying. The Air Navigation Act 
provides that after sundown aeroplanes should carry 
lights. The pilot had no equipment for lighting, and 
as the weather was foggy and there was a head wind he 
informed the reporter that he could not fly till the 
following morning. He quite clearly could not have 
decided otherwise without breaking the law and perhaps 
endangering the lives of himself and a passenger, and 
it is satisfactory that his action for wrongful dismissal 
was and that the employer’s counter 
claim for damages failed. The judge’s contention that 
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gu air-pilot must exercise the same discretion regarding 
weather conditions as the captain of a ship is unanswer- 
able. Acroplanes would carry few passengers if it were 
otherwise. 
* * * * 
Reforming the Police 
The most doubtful feature of the official proposals for 
the reform of the Metropolitan Police force is the door 
for entry into the new Police College from outside. 
There has been a good deal of rather vague talk about 
the creation of an “ officer class,” and the term challenges 
reflection. Officers, of course, there must always be, 
and to train them specially under a considered system 
jsno more than ordinary common sense. So far as the 
entrants into the college are picked from the rank-and- 
file of the foree the result will be officers, but not an 
officer class. There will only be a new “class” if the 
Police College men are brought in mainly from outside. 
If that happened there would be considerable dis- 
content in the force and considerable reason for it. 
Justified as most of Lord Trenchard’s recent criticisms 
are, it remains true that the present system has worked 
well. To reform it is altogether wise; to try and 
revolutionize it would be highly unwise. The raw 
material for the higher posts, in the future as in the 
past, ought in the main to be the men in the ranks. 
On one other point second thoughts seem desirable. 
The new decision that a certain proportion of the force 
shall consist of short-service (ten-year) recruits, may be 
sound enough, but why lay it down that at the end of 
his ten years every man, no matter how competent and 
promising, must leave the service, his path to higher 
posts being definitely barred? Plenty of good material 
will be lost that way. 
* * * * 
The Churches and the Slums 
The appeal of the two Archbishops, supported by the 
leaders of the Free Churches, should convince all who 
accept the name of Christian of the duty of carrying 
their principles into practice in the matter of housing. 
As ratepayers they can encourage their local authorities 
to prepare their slum clearance plans within the next 
fey months. But much can be done also through the 
public utility housing societies, as the Archbishops 
wisely pointed out. Private persons who can afford 
to invest sums, small or large, in these societies at 
3 per cent. will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they are really helping their poorest fellow-citizens, 
The investment implies a sacrifice, as the interest is 
low and the shares are not easily negotiable. But any- 
one who knows the beneficent change wrought in 
St. Pancras, for example, by such societies will feel 
that the money is well spent. 
* * * * 
Increase in Motor-car Sales 
There is at least one trade—the motor industry— 
which cannot be said to be suffering gravely from the 
general depression. More private cars were registered in 
March than in any single month hitherto, the total being 
1,722 above that for the previous record month, March, 
1929. In the first three months of the year 46,105 new 
cars were registered, a figure which falls below that of 
the peak year by only 42. The result is not so surprising 
as it appears, and cannot safely be taken as a sign of 
returning general prosperity. For in the years immediately 
preceding 1929 the motor habit was increasing rapidly 
and the registration figures going forward in a steep 
upward curve. The market was still very far below 
saturation point. In the ordinary course of events we 
should have expected a continuous expansion between 
1929 and 1933. What actually happened was that there 


was some falling off after 1929, and that this deficiency is 
now being made good. For the industries concerned it is 
an encouraging sign so far as it goes, showing that the 
natural growth of the motoring habit is suflicient te 
counteract the trade slump. 

* * * * 


Counted Out 

When private members complain, as they regularly 
do, that the Government takes too much of the time 
of the House, the Government with equal regularity 
replies that private members make little use of such 
time as is allotted to them. Last Friday's proceedings 
were a case in point. The House met at 11, gave a 
third reading to two useful little measures, the Solicitors 
Bill and the Summary Jurisdiction (Appeals) Bill, 
and was counted out at 1 o’clock, when the Matrimonial 
Causes Bill was again up for second reading. Doubtless 
the Bill, which would make incurable insanity, enduring 
for at least five years, a ground for divorce, is disliked 
in some quarters, but the subject is important enough 
to demand serious consideration by the House. Yet 
not forty legislators could sacrifice part of their week- 
end in order to debate the Bill, presumably because 
it was not a Government measure. If not forty private 
members out of 615 will attend the House on a Friday 
private members deserve all they get. 

* * * * 

Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The calm 
of Parliament was broken last Thursday by strong 


Opposition protests against the admission to this 
country of Herr Rosenberg—Herr Hitler’s envoy. Both 


Mr. Lansbury and Mr. Maxton contended that all 
foreigners associated with political régimes should be 
treated alike (though this is exactly what the Labour 
Party fails to do); and they refused to be satisfied with 
Sir John Gilmour’s reply that every case must be con- 
sidered on its merits. In view of what Herr Rosenberg 
is reported to have learned about British public opinion, 
it is a good thing that his entry was not forbidden. 
So far as the House of Commons is concerned, Herr Hitler 
has achieved the miracle of uniting all political parties 
in distrust and dislike of Germany. This is a miracle, 
because a short time ago a large section in all parties 
were quite favourable to the German case, whereas today 
not five per cent. of members would agree to the smallest 
concession to Germany until she mends her tone and 
her ways. A Liberal member, Mr. Mander, asked 
leave on Wednesday to introduce a Bill giving power to 
prohibit the entry of German goods in the event of 
Germany rearming. His action was, of course, ill- 
advised, and he withdrew his request on Sir A. 
Chamberlain’s appeal, but if such things can be thought 
of in the green tree, what could be the fruits of the dry? 
* * * * 


The feeling is much the same in the House of Lords, 
where on the same day (Thursday) Lord Cecil made a 
speech plainly stating that, if the Disarmament Con- 
ference broke down, Germany alone would be responsible. 
This speech drew from Lord Hailsham the now famous 
sentence that, “* speaking as an individual,” he thought 
that if Germany rearmed illegitimately, the sanctions 
contemplated by the Treaty of Versailles would be 
applicable. The statement was, no doubt, the paren- 
thesis of a legal mind, and though great exception has 
been taken to it in some quarters, the hypothesis which 
prompted the statement is at least more “ monstrous ” 
than the statement itself. Apart from these evidences 
that Parliament is deeply worried about the international 
situation, the week has produced little of interest. 
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O one in the world could have obliterated President 
Roosevelt except Reichskanzler Hitler. And no 
one, it may safely be asserted, was ever readier to be 
so obliterated than Mr. Roosevelt himself. Obliterated 
is, of course, in reality too strong a word to use. It is 
true that on Wednesday all the world was talking of 
the American President and on Thursday it was the 
German Chancellor who filled the stage. But the two 
speeches were complementary. Mr. Roosevelt's was 
the appeal, Herr Hitler’s the response. Mr. Roosevelt 
held out a hand to Germany in the name of the world, 
at the same time as he held out the hand of America 
to the world, and Herr Hitler did not hesitate to grasp 
it. Mr. Roosevelt proposed the adoption of the English 
disarmament plan; Herr Hitler accepted the English 
plan as “a possible basis.” Mr. Roosevelt proposed 
an agreement on the time and procedure for the subse- 
quent steps; Herr Hitler accepted a period of five 
years for the attainment of equality for Germany— 
a by no means unreasonable stipulation. President Roose- 
velt proposed that meanwhile no nation should increase 
its existing armaments; Herr Hitler declared Germany 
was ready to destroy all the armaments she possessed 
if other countries would. do the same. Mr. Roosevelt 
proposed that all nations should individually agree te 
send no armed foree of whatever nature across their 
frontiers ; Herr Hitler said Germany was ready to sign 
any non-aggressive pact. Strophe and antistrophe are 
not perfect, but they go far enough to be immensely 
encouraging. 

The fundamental fact about Herr Hitler's speech 
is that every word of it might have been uttered by 
Stresemann or Miller or Briining. It was a specch 
voicing Germany’s reasonable claims in almost un- 
exceptionably reasonable language. It is a speech 
which, if Germany lives up to it, will go far towards 
wiping out the impression created by such outbursts 
as that of Herr von Papen on Saturday, by the provoca- 
tive extravagances of men like Captain Goering and 
Dr. Goebbels, by much that Herr Hitler himself has 
put on record in his now celebrated volume Mein Kampf. 
It is the speech of a new Hitler. Germans may tell 
us that we can see now how gravely we have misunder- 
stood them. That is not so. What Herr Hitler says 
now may supersede much that has been said and written 
in the last two months, but it cannot unwrite it or unsay 
it. The mordant cartoon from the pencil of Herr 
Raemaekers on a later page of this issue embodies a 
profound truth. The war spirit has been continuously 
and disastrously fostered in Germany since the elections 
of February. Nothing that was said in these columns 
last week about the inevitable effects of inculcating 
blind worship of the State calls for either apology or 
withdrawal. The black stain of the suppression of 
liberty remains. But it is enough to recall here the closing 
sentence of the article under reference: ‘With a 
Germany whose gospel embraces freedom for the in- 
dividual and co-operation with States outside her, 
the world will never be reluctant to clasp hands.” We 
still await the voice of a new Hitler on the subject 
of freedom for the individual, but in the matter 
of international co-operation the Chancellor has at least 
made it possible to continue discussion with his country 
again. 

The question will no doubt be asked whether the 
speech was sincere. That remains to be proved. Such a 
statement as that Germany is prepared to agree to a 


Roosevelt and Hitler 


period of five years for the disarmament of other coun: 
tries, if at the end of that time real equality can be 
guaranteed to Germany, is made officially by the con: 
stitutional representative of the German people—foy 
it must not be forgotten that Herr Hitler is that, despite 
the prominence unconstitutional methods have assumed 
in his régime. That in itself simplifies the task at Geneva 
substantially. So does the acceptance of the gradual 
conversion of the Reichswehr to a standardized short. 
service system. Such declarations cannot be made by such 
a speaker in such circumstances and left void. Herr 
Hitler may rightly claim to be taken at his word, and no 
one will be under temptation to adopt any other attitude 
towards him. His speech, of course, included an attack on 
the Treaty of Versailles, couched, it may be remarked, in 
much more moderate language than Mr. Lloyd George 
employed on the same subject on Tuesday, and contained 
references, to which no exception can be taken, to positive 
revision. Nothing of that impairs in any way the value 
of the utterance as the proclamation of a policy of 
co-operation by Germany. We have said that the 
speech might have been made by Stresemann or Briining. 
That is true. But there is this fundamental difference, 
that while neither of them could have carried more 
than half Germany with them, Herr Hitler can in this 
matter carry the whole of it. He speaks as a man who 
can make his words good. 

And now what will follow ? No swift and triumphant 
achievement at Geneva. That would be too much to 
hope for. Even with goodwill everywhere, a_Dis- 
armament Convention that will do reasonable justice 
to all concerned is enormously difficult to frame. But 
at least we can believe it will now be framed. Insuper- 
able obstacles have been removed. Mr. Roosevelt's 
demonstration of America’s fixed resolve to keep herself 
identified with the rest of a world with which her 
fortunes are inextricably bound up makes powerfully for 
confidence and stability, and it seems at least possible 
that as the American President opened the way for 
Herr Hitler, so, after Herr Hitler’s speech, Mr. Roosevelt 
may be able to go farther than he has done yet in the 
matter of America’s readiness to consult with other 
nations in the event of a breach of the Kellogg Pact, 
and even perhaps in defining his country’s attitude 
towards a convicted aggressor. Declarations on those 
lines would substantially ease the task of the Dis- 
armament Conference by giving new assurances to 
countries concerned — intelligibly enough — for their 
security. But with or without such assurances the 
Washington message and the Berlin speech constitute 
a challenge to the world. Mr. Roosevelt.demands the 
abandonment of all aggressive weapons. It is idle, as 
Lord Cecil demonstrates in an article on another page, 
to contend that that admits of the retention of 16-ton 
tanks and military aeroplanes, both of which figure in 
the British plan. And when Herr Hitler consents to 
accept inequality for Germany for five years more— 
assuming that by this all idea of German rearmament 
is ruled out—he lays a moral duty on the rest of the 
world to go the furthest lengths possible in the immediate 
reduction of the inequality as earnest of good faith. 
An immense responsibility is laid on the French, and little 
less on ourselves. In essentials Mr. Roosevelt and 
Herr Hitler are at one. In their unity and the basis of 
it there is new hope for a stricken world. And who 
murders hope in the world as it is today literally 
murders flesh and blood, 
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Crime and Punishment 


HERE is at least one point on which all critics of 
Lord Trenchard’s Police Report will agree—that 
it was admirably up to date. The same cannot be said 
of other official publications supplying just that informa- 
tion which ought to be studied in conjunction with the 
question of the police. The Report of the Commissioners 
of Prisons recently issued only brings us down to the end 
of 1931. It is therefore 17 months behind the times. 
The latest complete ‘* Criminal Statistics ” available are 
for the year 1930, and are therefore 29 months behind the 
times. It will hardly be denied that an understanding of 
the facts relating to crime is an important preliminary 
toany decision about the Police Force, which is charged 
with the duty of preventing and detecting crime. From 
every point of view it is desirable that an effort should 
be made to envisage the problem in the broadest way. 
The public has been alarmed by repeated sensational 
reports of burglaries, ‘‘ smash-and-grab ” raids and high- 
way robberies ; it remembers Sir Herbert Du Pareq’s 
report last year about a “new type of prisoner” in 
Dartmoor who is ‘usually young, determined, and 
adventurous ”? ; and it is inclined to ask whether there is 
something wrong with our police system which fails to 
prevent crime, with our prison system which is failing to 
deter or to reform criminals, or with our civilization in 
general which, it is too readily supposed, is becoming a 
breeding-ground of crime. Are there, or are there not, 
grounds for these increasing fears and complaints ? 

The slightest examination of facts and figures shows 
that there has been enormous exaggeration of the so- 
called ** crime wave.” The particulars of the number of 
prisoners received in 1931 reveal the same general trend 
as the statistics of indictable and non-indictable offences 
known to the police in 1930 and preceding years. In 
certain important classes of crime, so far from an increase, 
there has been a steady decrease during the last twenty 
years. There are fewer murders committed. From an 
annual average of 4.2 per million of population in the 
years preceding the War the figure has fallen in a continu- 
ous curve to 3.1 in 1980. There has been a similar reduc- 
tion in cases of attempted murder, assaults, malicious 
damage, breach of police regulations, cruelty to children 
and animals and other offences ; and the prison statistics 
for 1931 indicate that the figures were still falling in that 
year. Certain other classes, such as sex offences, show 
an increase, probably more apparent than real, owing to 
the greater willingness on the part of the public in recent 
years to bring charges. Taken as a whole, the statistics 
show that crimes ‘* against the person ”’ have diminished ; 
and that the increase is mainly in respect of crimes 
“against property.” Here, indeed, it has to be admitted 
that there is cause for uneasiness. Cases of burglary and 
house-breaking have nearly doubled since the War. Simple. 
and minor larecenies have gone up from a pre-War average 
of 1,655 per million of population to 2,128 in 1930. There 
is more receiving of stolen goods, more forgery, more 
coining. In a word, whilst there has been less exhibition 
of savagery and brute cruelty, there has been more 
criminal disrespect for property. 

Since the first step towards remedying a disease is 
to dizenose it, it is at least some satisfaction that there 
is little difficulty in accounting for the increased crimes 
against property. The motor-car and the telephone 
have given added facilities, unemployment has increased 
the motive, overcrowding has lowered the will to resist, 
and certain extreme types of political propaganda have 
Wealened the sense of the sacredness of property. It 


is possible that. detective stories, crime films, and 
sensational newspaper reports have played their part in 
suggestionizing potential criminals. But there is abun- 
dant evidence to show that the most serious cause of 
the growth of offences against property is unemployment, 
and especially unemployment among the young. * The 
number of youths sentenced to Borstal Detention 
continues to increase,” says the Prison report; owing 
to the “inerease in the number of youths found guilty 
of serious offences.” The more closely we examine the 
facts the more we shall become convinced of the 
necessity of distinguishing between crime detection and 
crime prevention. ‘lo deal with cleverer criminals and 
with mechanical modern facilities for crime is a police 
problem. But to track the virus to its breeding place 
in unemployment, poverty and overcrowding is a 
social problem calling for quite different methods of 
approach. 

There are some who have expressed a belief that the 
increase of crime is due to the inadequacy of the 
penalties inflicted and the leniency of treatment in 
prison. Some, on the other hand, complain that it is 
prison life which has created the habitual criminal class, 
and that men who have once come under its demoralizing 
influence are apt to return again and again. There is 
more justice in the second criticism than in the first. 
There exist ex-Governors of prisons, it is true, praisers 
of times past, who have pleaded for a return to some 
of the severities of the old-time system ; but the majority 
of experts take the opposite view, and are convinced 
that the aim of administrators should be, as far as 
possible, to restore the morale of the prisoncr and promote 
in him a healthier habit of life. This view, happily, is 
in the ascendant under the existing administration. 
The movement in this direction received a great impetus 
when Mr. Winston Churchill was Home Secretary more 
than twenty years ago; and perhaps the most valuable 
public work that the late Lord Brentford ever accom- 
plished was to carry this moyement further. The latter 
used his influence to the utmost towards limiting short 
sentences, of which there are still far too many, 

The first object should be to keep out of prison 
altogether persons who can be dealt with satisfactorily 
by any other means. Those who, in the interest of 
society or in their own interest, must be sent to prison, 
should be treated, as far as possible, in accordance with 
their individual weaknesses, and always with the object 
of reformation. It is with this end in view that men 
sentenced to Penal Servitude have recently been re- 
classified, so that first offenders are separated from 
hardened criminals, and young men of higher physique 
and mentality from those who are older or of poor 
physique and mentality. Moreover the importance of 
finding suitable work for increasingly 
realized, and the Wakefield experiment of paying them 
for work performed has been extended. ‘Today there is 
more thought and scientific study devoted to the treat- 
ment of criminals than ever before ; but there is a long 
road to travel before crime will be handled with that 
sort of discrimination which is applied to sickness. The 
community cannot be satisfied until the whole problem 
is dealt with from three separate but converging lines 
of approach: the checking of crime et the source by 
social reform; the bringing of criminals to justice by 
the police; and the subsequent improved application 
of justice which will tend to remove the criminal 
propensity and, at the worst, segregate incurables, 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


| ee week Mr. de Valera will be in London. The fact 
may or may not be of political significance. The 
reason for the visit is that the Irish President will be on 
his way to Rome. The potential importance of it lies in 
the personal contacts for which it will give opportunity. 
On the whole I look for more contacts on the return 
journey than the outward. For it is quite on the cards 
that by the time he gets back to these shores Mr. de 
Valera will have concluded a concordat with the Vatican. 
That, I am given to understand, is the object of his 
journey, and if it were achieved it would undoubtedly 
strengthen both his own position and his Government's, 
Relations with the Holy See hitherto have been by no 
means cordial, for the Pope has made no secret of his 
disapproval of the I.R.A. and its methods. But it is 
significant in that connexion that Mr. de Valera has 
been insisting recently that there is no longer any excuse 
for armed action of any kind in Ireland. Whatever 
happens in Rome there is just a bare chance of something 
happening in London if British Ministers are prepared 
to establish contact and explore the situation once more 
—though a concordat between Mr. de Valera and, say, 
Lord Hailsham, will take a great deal more negotiating 
than a concordat between Mr. de Valera and the Pope. 
* * * * 


It would be interesting to know what, as time passes, 
the Government thinks its Russian embargo policy is 
achieving. When the embargo was first discussed its 
justification was the claim that * the lives of Englishmen 
in Russia were in peril,” which everyone I have met 
who knows Russia from the inside scouted as nonsense. 
No death sentence was in fact passed even on any of 
the Russian defendants, and it is certain that if it had 
been ‘passed on any Englishman it would not have been 
carried out. But meanwhile Mr. Macdonald and 
Mr. Thornton remain in prison in Moscow, where it is 
generally agreed they would not be if the Government 
had refrained from its precipitate imposition of the 
embargo, and a counter-embargo is imposed by Russia 
against us. Which leaves the whole embargo policy 
pretty heavily condemned. The most the Government 
can claim, as I see it, is that but for the threat of the 
embargo the sentences would have been heavier. No 
one can prove or disprove that, and anyone who likes 
‘an believe or (as I do) disbelieve it. The embargo, it 
is worth remembering, has a life of three months, of 
which just four weeks have so far run. 

* * * * 


I cannot imagine Sir Oswald Mosley playing the part 
he has played in public life without Lady Cynthia. 
Wealth, wilfulness, provocativeness, brilliance, were 
‘combined in both of them, and they appeared to the 
public eye as two parts of one personality. But their 
jualities were complementary. For a popular audience 
Lady Cynthia had far more drawing power than her 
husband. I remember the storm of approval with which 
she was received on one occasion by a mass meeting of 
working men and women, addressed by herself and her 
husband, at Middlesbrough. But she had not = Sir 
Oswald's capacity for exposition, and she was not effective 
in the House of Commons. Many persons who knew 
her only by repute supposed her to be no more than a 
beautiful woman with a clever tongue, rather fond of the 
limelight. But that is to do her less than justice. She 
had a clear strong brain, her interest in politics was 
unquestionably genuine, and there was not the least need 
for her to seek the limelight. Jt was bound to fall on her, 


I am rather impressed by the case Sir Arnold Wilson 
(who will make a very interesting, and I am inclined to 
think, a pretty independent, M.P. if he is elected for 
Hitchin, as no doubt he will be) is putting up about the 
Suez Canal. Disraeli may or may not have realized, when 
he brought off his famous purchase of canal shares fro 
the Khedive in 1875, that though they represented 46 per 
cent. of the total capital they only carried 10 votes out 
of 32. In view of the Commonwealth’s interest in the 
Canal Sir Arnold suggests that we should sell part of ow 
holding to various Dominions, which could then (accord- 
ing to Sir Arnold) command 10 votes apiece. — The 
company’s articles must be strangely drawn if they permit 
that kind of manipulation of voting power, but the idea 
is worth looking into. So are the allegations that the 
-anal dues, which fall mainly on British ships, are unjus- 
tifiably high. The three Government nominees on the 
Board of Directors—two of them former Prime Ministers’ 
private secretaries—are singularly fortunate beneficiaries, 
for they hold their position for life, and draw handsome 
fees for periodical attendances at board mectings in 
aris. 

* x * * 

It is not far short of three months now since the Reiche 
stag building was set on fire and an alleged Dutch 
Communist named Van der Lubbe arrested as_ the 
incendiary. So certain was this person’s guilt that 
Herr Hitler declared he would have him not merely 
executed, but executed in public. Since then not a 
word, so far as I know, has been heard of Van der Lubbe. 
He has certainly not been executed in public. But 
has he been done away with in private? Has he been 
tried ? or has he escaped? Van der Lubbe, it will be 
remembered, is said to have had Socialist as well as 
Communist associations, and that was made the excuse 
for the first attacks on the German Socialists. In that 
connexion, by the way, if it is true that any difliculties 
have been made about the entry of Herr Breitscheid, the 
Socialist leader, into this country whoever is responsible 
should be dropped on. Dr. Breitscheid, once a close 
associate of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, is the most moderate 
Socialist living and there cannot be a shadow of reason 
why he should not be unreservedly welcomed here. 

x * * * 


I was in Sussex the other day revisiting a scene of ruin 
among the Downs between Brighton and Newhaven— 
that once most beautiful part of the Downland dear to the 
heart of W. H. Hudson, Kipling and Belloc, now already 
spoilt or threatened by outrageous building ; and I felt 
peculiar gratitude to those patriotie people of Eastbourne 
and elsewhere who had subscribed to save a famous 
stretch of hillside above the Seven Sisters from a similar 
fate. The organizers were right to hand over this pro- 
perty to the National Trust, which has done splendid 
work in preserving so many fine stretches of Britain for 
the perpetual enjoyment of the public. But on this one 
occasion the Trust has blundered, and its committee I am 
sure will be the first to recognize that the same public 
interest which makes their work possible may properly 
be enlisted even against themselves, when they make an 
unwise arrangement to let the site for a Territorial 
Summer Camp. Such a mistake is not likely to recut. 
The outburst of public criticism was justified, and has 
been suflicient. But it is to be hoped there will be no 
more nonsensical talk about the uselessness of sub- 
scribing to the National Trust, whose unique and 
magnificent work is beyond question, 
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Rumours 


of Wat 


By Viscount Cecin or CHELWoop. 


T is a sombre reflection that thirteen years after the 
] foundation of the League of Nations men of quite 
sober mind in many countries are talking seriously of 
the possibility of war, and it would be idle to disguise the 
fact that many of the constituents of war are present in 
Europe today. I do not myself believe there will be war. 
The dangers are real and formidable, but they can and 
must be surmounted. It is naturally to Germany that 
all eves are turned. Outside Germany I see no point in 
Europe where grave danger threatens. There is, of 
course, serious unsettlement in Jugoslavia, but a revolu- 
tion in that country need have no repercussions exter- 
nally, provided Italy refrains from the temptation to fish 
in troubled waters. I have little doubt that she would 
refrain. Italy does not want war. Signor Mussolini most 
certainly does not want war. He is far too much en- 
grossed in the improvement of the economic condition 
of his country for that. It is, moreover, a fundamental 
canon of Italian policy not to run counter to the foreign 
policies of Great Britain and America. 

The danger, such as it is, comes from Germany. Here 
again I do not believe that the responsible members of 
the present Government, least of all Herr Hitler himself, 
desire war. They have every reason for wanting to avoid 
it. Neither, if my information is accurate, do the mili- 
tary leaders, men like von Schleicher or von Blomberg, 
or von Seeckt, want war. The danger is of such incidents 
as an irruption of Nazi irregulars across the Polish 
frontier, or some outbreak at Danzig, and the reactions 
such an event would inevitably create in Poland. That 
contingency has to be reckoned with, but I hope in spite 
of recent news it nced not be regarded as a probability. 

Is there any danger of war arising from the breakdown 
of the Disarmament Conference ? That is a perfectly 
natural question, but here again I believe that the 
answer is in the negative. A great deal—perhaps every- 
thing—depends on the way the situation at Geneva is 
handled. Serious as the threatened deadlock is, it need 
not necessarily be fatal. Take, for example, Germany’s 
demand for the retention of the Reichswehr. At the 
present moment such a demand is at least intelligible, for 
so far as can be seen the Reichswehr is the only organized 
foree that stands between Germany and a_ possible 
relapse into anarchy and chaos. It is not to be taken 
for granted that its rank and file, or its leaders, least of 
all the latter, approve violence or disorder. To disband 
the Reichswehr immediately and substitute a conscript 
militia, composed, as it might be, of imperfectly disci- 
plined elements, might well be regarded at present as an 
wlarming experiment. ‘The standardization proposed in 
the British plan is entirely right and must not be 
abandoned, but it is perfectly possible to agree on its 
gradual realization by such stages as ought to satisfy the 
German Government. In any case too much importance 
can easily be attached to the numbers and the method of 
recruitment of personnel. Primarily it is the machines, 
not the men, that count in war, and the abolition of 
weapons of offence is a more important matter than the 
standardization of armies. 

But however things stand at Geneva at this particular 
moment, it is still necessary to contemplate the possi- 
bility of a breakdown resulting from Germany’s refusal 
to accept the British plan, even with reasonable amend- 
In that case it will be necessary to adopt a 
definite and resolute policy. The Conference ought in 
ho circumstances to be abandoned. ‘The right course is 
to go forward and adopt a Convention, whether Germany 


ments. 


accepts it or not. What is more, it must be a Convention 
of such a character as to convince reasonable men the 
world over, including, let me add, the more reasonable 
elements in Germany itself, that a genuine endeavour 
to effect a fair and substantial measure of disarmament 
has been made. That means more than a mere adoption 
of the British plan, which in certain respects goes by no 
means far enough. ‘There is, for instance, the question 
of tanks. If tanks of up to sixteen tons are to be per- 
mitted to everyone except Germany, there is obviously 
no real equality of status. If, on the other hand, Ger- 
many is to be allowed tanks of up to that size, that 
obviously means Germany's re-armament. Much more 
important is the question of military aviation. The 
proposal for the abolition of military aeroplanes in the 
British plan is vague and provisional. Meanwhile, the 
principal Powers are to be allowed as many as 625 
machines. Here again either there would be no equality 
of status, or else the disastrous step must be taken of 
allowing Germany to equip herself with military machines. 
In no circumstances ought the excuse to be given for 
the creation of an Air Ministry in Germany. Once that 
happens all the machinery will be in being for organizing 
civil aeroplanes for military purposes. 

But if the British plan is strengthened in such respects 
as these; if, as a consequence, it can be claimed with a 
clear conscience that the principal nations of the world 
—notably the United States, France, Italy and our- 
selves—have agreed substantially to reduce and effee- 
tively to limit their armaments ; then we shall have the 
right and the power to bring any kind of pressure to bear 
on Germany. And we ought to use it. As to what form 
that pressure should take, my own view is that the re- 
occupation of German territory, even if it could be 
legally justified, is not the best means to choose. It 
would cigate the maximum of irritation and produce the 
minimum of effect. The recent rediscovery of the value 
of economic pressure, which the British Government 
adopted in the case of Russia, indicates the right line of 
action. There would, of course, have to be general agree- 
ment among, at any rate, the principal States Members 
of the League, and unless America were prepared to unite 
in the joint action it would have relatively little effect. 
It is true that the United States is not a signatory of the 
Treaty of Versailles, but the United States is deeply con- 
cerned in any threat to world peace and deeply intent. as 
President Roosevelt's latest pronouncement demonstrates, 
on the success of the Disarmament Conference. There ts, 
therefore, no need whatever to assume that economic 
pressure would be futile because of the reluctance of 
the United States to join in it. 

Our own and other governments should be giving the 
most serious attention to these possibilities. Fortunately 
there is some evidence that they are doing so. Two 
statements made by Lord Hailsham in the House of 
Lords last week are of great importance. Not only did 
he state that the British Government was totally opposed 
to the idea of achieving equality with Germany by the 
partial disarmament of the armed States, and a partial re- 
armament of the disarmed, but he also laid it down clearly 
that in the event of the Disarmament Conference break- 
ing down Germany would remain bound by the Treaty 
of Versailles, and in the event of her violating it the 
sanctions specified under the Treaty would take effect. 
That is juridically unquestionable in spite of the hys- 
terical and unchristian outburst of Von Papen. But it 
is, | repeat, essential that if there is to be united pressure 
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on Germany the world should be honestly convinced that 
a fair offer has been made to her and that she has inde- 
fensibly rejected it. That means, in my judgement, that 
there must be agreement on the total abolition—I do 
not, of course, say the immediate abolition—of arms of 
offence. The distinction, repeatedly drawn by the 
Foreign Secretary, between offensive and defensive 


——~9 
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weapons, must be applied. There may be an indefinite 
borderline between the two, but a broad enough dis. 
tinction can be drawn to enable the nations as a whole 
to take action which would convince the world of. their 
sincerity, and convict Germany, if she declined to asso. 
ciate herself with it, of wantonly threatening the world’s 
peace. 


Is Mechanization a Danger ? 


By Dennis 


ROBERTSON. 


[In neat week’s Spectator Prof. T. E. Gregory will write on “ Mechanization and Progress.”’] 


T is generally agreed that in the nineteenth century 
the progress of mechanical invention enormously 
raised the general standard of material well-being, and 
that the manual working class shared to the full in this 
rise, thanks to the immense range of comforts and semi- 
luxuries brought within their reach as consumers by 
mechanical methods of production and transport. On 
the other hand, it is generally admitted that these vic- 
tories were won at the cost of inflicting intense havoc— 
sometimes temporary, but often lasting for the broken 
remains of a life-time—on the fortunes of particular 
persons and groups. From an ultimate point of view it 
is not clear to me that we have, so to speak, any currency 
in terms of which we can weigh up the gain against the 
loss—in terms of which, for instanee, we can compare 
the increased comfort of generations of riders in taxis with 
the utter destitution and despair of even a single down- 
and-out growler-driver. But perhaps we can at least say 
that the victims of technical progress have suffered in a 
cause better than most of those for which, at one time or 
other in the world’s history, people have been deprived 
of life or happiness. And, what is more to the point in 
the eyes of the practical statesman, we can say that as a 
matter of historical fact, during the first century and a 
half of the industrial revolution, the problem of the dis- 
placement of labour by machinery, while often embarrass- 
ing and disquieting, never attained a scale which made 
it doubtful whether a social order based on the private 
ownership of the means of production could be maintained. 
Can we confidently say the same today ? 

I do not think any economist has denied that mechani- 
cal improvements might on the balance be “ labour- 
robbing ” in the sense that their effect, even when 
all readjustments are made, is to depress the economic 
worth of labour as a whole: but most of them have 
argued that in fact this is very unlikely. One of the 
reasons Which have been recently alleged for its unlikeli- 
hood is worth particular attention. In his book, The Theory 
of Wages, Mr. J. R. Hicks has pointed out that many 
labour-saving improvements are not made, so to speak, 
out of the blue: they are made simply because, in the 
ordinary course of economic progress, capital becomes 
abundant and cheap relatively to labour, and there is 
therefore a natural inducement to the organizers of 
industry to substitute the one for the other. Now it 
can easily be shown that the increased abundance of 
one “factor of production” is bound to benefit the 
others taken as a whole : hence, if we simplify the factors 
into “labour”? and “ capital,” an increased abundance 
of “capital” is bound to increase the real reward of 
“Jabour,” even though the increased abundance of 
capital naturally manifests itself in an increased use of 
mechanical equipment. 

This argument is, I think, unconvincing, because the 
savings which, ev hypothesi, have become cheap are 
not the only factor of production besides labour. Both 
Jabour and savings are things which are hired in the market 
by the class of business entreprencurs: and the whole 
benefit of an increased abundance of savings might 





accrue not to labour at all but to the class which hires 
them both. For the relation between labour and savings 
might be predominantly that of rivalry: and where 
two factors among several are predominantly rival 
there is nothing to prevent an increased abundance of 
the one from depressing the reward of the other. This; 
as Professor Pigou points out, is exactly what would 
happen ‘if the only kind of capital instruments which 
man had learnt how to make were a kind of Frankenstein's 
monster capable of exactly duplicating the labour of 
manual workers, and not capable of doing anything 
else.” It is true that, as Professor Pigou goes on to 
argue, the majority of capital instruments created in 
the past have not been of this character. “* Railways, 
ships, factory buildings, machines, motor-cars and 
houses—taken broadly, are tools for, and not. rivals to, 
men.” But is there not a good deal of reason for sus- 
pecting that the tide of mechanical invention is now 
flowing fairly strongly in the Frankenstein direction ? 
But the very fact that the champions of machinery can 
no longer plausibly attempt to base their case (as Senior 
did eighty vears ago) on the probability that it will lead 
to increased employment at the point at which it is intro- 
duced seems to suggest that with the growing ingenuity 
of the inventor and the growing precision of his methods 
the relation of rivalry tends to grow at the expense of 
that of co-operation. 

This same fact—the decreasing likelihood that employ- 
ment will be increased at or near the point at which 
the new methods are introduced—leads us to ask 
whether, even granted that everything is bound to come 
right in the end, the problem of transfer and re-absorp- 
tion is not attaining wholly new dimensions. ‘Too much 
attention, indeed, must not be paid to sensational 
accounts of the increase in the powers of production of 
particular articles—which is the reason why I do not 
quote here any of the countless instances with which 
the recent literature of this subject teems. Such 
examples, as Professor Macgregor has lately shown, can 
be paralleled from previous decades, in which they did 
not prevent the maintenance or restoration of reasonably 
full employment. When we find the whole factory 
industry of a great country like the United States pro- 
ducing, over a period of active trade, a growing output 
with a diminishing number of employees, there is 
something more to make a fuss about. But this again, 
of course, is not conclusive, for it has been argued, first, 
that fortunately the powers of Nature cannot keep 
pace with those of the machine ; and secondly, that the 
release of a growing proportion of the population for 
the rendering of skilled personal services is the very 
badge and index of a high standard of civilization. It 
is precisely in these two fields that the whole scale of 
the problem seems to me to have altered in quite recent 
years. The mechanical and_ biological seiences have 
been conspiring to reduce the amount of labour required 
to furnish the world with its supplies of food and 
raw materials. And the mechanization of music and 
drama, of street-cleaning and house-cleaning, procceds 
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apace, creating no doubt new industries on a certain scale 
to replace the old, but blocking the much-advertised 
avenues of non-industrial employment. There remains 
one harbour of refuge—the distributive trades; but 
there, too, the nose of the rationalizer is getting busy, 
smelling out ‘* waste,” alias unnecessary labour, alias 
reducible employment. 

But it will all come right in the end: man’s stomach 
js small, but his desires are infinite: wait and see. 
Yes, in the end, perhaps; but, as Professor Gregory 
has well written, ‘‘ in the ceaseless combat waged in the 
human mind between the desire for greater gratification 


on the one hand and the desire for greater security in 
the shape of holding free balances on the other, it is not 
at all times true that it is the former passion which 
gains the upper hand.” Whatever be true of “ labour as 
a whole ir the long run,” here is enough, in my judgement, 
to make it likely that in the next half-century the march 
of science and the growth of capital will continue te 
reduce large groups of workpeople to a state bordering 
on economic worthlessness for long periods of time ; 
and will thus subject a society based on the correspond- 
ence of reward with economic worth to greater strains 
than it has ever previously known. 


On Reading The Bible 


By THE Bisnor oF PLyMoutu. 


T is difficult to reconcile the record sale of Bibles 
during 1932 reported by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society with the generally accepted view that the 
habit of Bible reading has steadily declined in recent 
years. Do people buy more Bibles and read them less ? 
’ There is little doubt that the systematic study of the 
Bible is less common than it used to be. Whatever the 
causes may be, the fact is to be regretted, for nothing 
that modern criticism has done has affected the unique 
value of the Bible as a guide to spiritual life. As a record 
of religious experience its appeal is universal, for the 
fundamental assumption that holds all its sections to- 
gether is that God has revealed Himself in human history 
by a constantly intensified activity that culminated in a 
personal intervention when the Word became flesh. If 
we open the Old Testament at random, we overhear some 
ancient prophet or wise man testifying, in song or story 
or gnomic saying, to his consciousness of a Divine activity 
that demands the response of human loyalty. 

The main conclusions of reasonable higher criticism 
are not likely to be disproved by any fresh literary or 
archaeological discoveries, and as they come to be more 
clearly understood they will, as Coleridge and Arnold 
recognized a century ago, restore to the Bible the value 
and significance that it seemed to have lost when we 
could no longer regard it as a collection of sacred records 
authenticated by direct Divine authority. It is not only 
that the Bible becomes more intelligible when we recog- 
nize the composite character of the Pentateuch or the book 
that bears the name of Isaiah, the post-exilic date of the 
Priestly Code, or the long period of Jewish history 
covered by the Hebrew Psalter. It is even more that 
we are able to recognize the gradual unfolding of the 
revelation of God as He “spake by the prophets.” 
Higher criticism has helped us to see in the Bible the 
record of the Divine education of humanity, from the 
early dawn of myth and legend to the clear daylight of 
the Christian revelation. Christianity only becomes 
intelligible when we set it against this background of 
the Old Testament—the only book (probably) that Jesus 
ever read. 

The Gospels are certainly more widely read today than 
the Epistles of St. Paul, ‘ wherein,” as the anonymous 
author of II Peter wisely remarks, “ are some things hard 
to be understood.” As Dr. Swete has pointed out, the 
Fourth Gospel, “* while it has always had a singular attrac- 
tion for the cultivated intellect, is also, above all other 
books in the New Testament, the chosen guide of the 
unlearned, the poor and suffering members of the Church.” 
Indeed, it is true of the whole of the Bible that while it 
furnishes almost unlimited scope to the scholar and the 
philosopher for research and discovery, it offers to simple 
faith a rich inheritance of religious experience. No doubt 
a bare literalness of interpretation has often misled 


Christian men and women into strange misunderstandings, 
but this is far outweighed by the consciousness of God as 
the Guide and Governor of all human affairs that men 
learn from the study of the Bible as they learn it in no 
other way. It is the special glory of the Anglican Church 
that she has provided for the reading of the Bible twice 
every day in every parish church in England. To many 
of us the fact that the lay people habitually disregard the 
invitation to be present is a matter of keen regret. 

Perhaps we ought to distinguish between the reading 
and the study of the Bible. The aim of the student 
is to enter as fully as possible into the mind and thought 
of the writer whose work he is studying, and he may 
legitimately take account of what later Christian thought 
has read into the original, for it is characteristic of all 
great poetry—and most of the Bible is poetical in outlook, 
even when it is prosaic in form—that it becomes the 
expression of a wider human experience than is included 
in the writer’s original intention. But the Bible may 
also be read “ like any other book,” for the interest of 
the story that it tells and the beauty of its language and 
thought—less as a textbook of theology than as a great 
human document. For intelligent reading, some know- 
ledge of the date and purpose of the writer is essential. 
So equipped, the reader will probably gain more by 
reading each book straight through than by too meti- 
culous attention to details. In Bible reading, as in 
many other things, it is possible to miss the wood through 
looking for the trees: or, in other words, to treat the 
Bible as a collection of comforting texts embedded in 
matter of inferior interest. It is worth while to remind 
ourselves that—excepting two of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
and, to a lesser degree, the Epistle to the Hebrews— 
none of the books of the Bible are systematic theological 
treatises. The theology of the Church goes back to the 
Bible as its source, but the writers of the Bible are 
expressing their consciousness of God in terms of life 
rather than of dogma—of emotional apprehension 
rather than of reasoned conviction. 

The primary purpose for which we want to encourage 
the reading of the Bible is the spiritual edification of the 
people. But there are other reasons for regretting the 
decline of the habit of Bible reading. It is almost true to 
say that the Bible is the foundation of English literature. 
To a man who has never read the Bible a good deal of that 
literature must be a sealed book. Again, the English 
translation of the Bible, and Shakespeare, have fixed the 
standard of the English language, and provided a common 
vocabulary for the English-speaking world the loss of 
which would be a cultural disaster. It must be admitted 
that the format in which the Authorized Version of the 
Bible-is issued constitutes a heavy handicap to its recog- 
nition as a literary masterpiece ; and the efforts of various 
publishers in recent years to supply the public with the 
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Holy Scriptures in a form in which they can be read more 
intelligently deserve a hearty welcome. For devotional 
and homiletical purposes, the conventional form is no 
doubt convenient, though the chapter-headings contain 
a good deal of very questionable exegesis. 

We should not be afraid to encourage people to read the 
Bible as they would read any other book, for whatever 
meaning we attach to the idea of inspiration, it must at 


least mean that the Bible can vindicate its own authority 
by its appeal to conscience and heart. “ The Divine 
force behind it is one that can be felt—and felt directly— 
without the aid of any external sanction.” The more fully 
we recognize that “ the Bible is really the voice of the 
Church in its first and greatest age,” the more we shall 
claim for every man the right to read, in his own tongue, 
the wonderful works of God. 


Féte of the Nations 


By Papraic Coium. 


HE exoticism of Central America served to show how 
uniform after all are the folk-cultures of Europe. 

In the displays of singing and dancing that the nations 
were giving in the Garden of Albert the First in Nice, 
the transition from the Scottish to the Swedish, from 
the Hungarian to the Roumanian, was natural. But 
the Central Americans in their dancing, their music and 
costume stood out as different. I remember the 
long, thin Hispano-American women with flounced 
dresses trailing behind and cut low in front, with bare 
shoulders, bare legs and red bandanas on heads, and 
the low-sized, more Indian-looking girls with their 
brilliantly striped dresses which suggested the skins 
of serpents. The young men were just as one sees 
them in a club in Havannah—at least the Hispano- 
Americans were, but there were others, Guatemalans. 
who were low-sized and with the mask-like face of 
Central American sculpture, the strangest of all the 
nations who assembled for this féte by the Mediterranean. 

All the folk-cultures of Eastern Europe—Russian, 
Roumanian, Jugoslavic, Czechoslavie, and Hungarian— 
were scen to be varieties of a_ single culture, 
and all of them had a style and dignity beyond that 
possessed by the Western folk. The Russians had sung 
their expansive songs, they had shown us dances which 
lead up to acrobatic displays, and when they stood in 
aline, the young women with high headdresses like crowns 
which make each of them seem a princess, one could 
see that in their costume and movement there is the 
reproduction of the life of a court: all this came out of 
a palace in Byzantium. So did the costumes and 
movements of the other Eastern nations, but the Russian 
has remained closer to the Byzantine model. All folk- 
cultures, I am sure, are the popularizations of something 
that was once aristocratic—music, poetry, costume, 
danee. And the reason why the Eastern nations have 
more style and dignity in their folk-cultures is that 
the Byzantine court had longer life and immensely 
ercater influence than the court of the revived Western 
Empire. Had Charlemagne’s empire lasted, the folk- 
cultures of the countries from Ireland to Sweden and 
from Poland to Portugal would have had the uniformity 
that prevails in the lands from Poland to Bulgaria. 

The parade was along the Promenade des Anglais. 
Young Sweden was passing as I took my place, the 
girls looking as if they had been selected for their clear 
faces and blond hair. I knew no other group would 
carry themselves with such spirit. A girl walks so 
lightly and so firmly that it is a delight to look at her ; 
when she makes a gesture of salutation to her friends 
along the route one sees in the movement of her hand 
all the poise that training can give. Kilted and with 
tartan showing on their mantles and on their caps the 
Scots come along, displaying the most distinctive 
folk-cestume in Europe. 

The Scots describe themselves as English, which is not 
a sensible thing to do; like all other folk of the British 
islands they are not used to displaying themselves, and 


their movement is purposeless and their rank without 
order. It is interesting to note the movements of the 
different nations. The Chinese move as if they were 
approaching a temple or the tomb of the ancestors, 
Clothed in black, the young men are grave and unsmiling, 
In contrast, the two young women who are in the group 
show willingness to win us. They smile graciously, 
And then one of them makes a gesture—a very slight 
gesture—with her small fan. I cannot interpret what 
was in that gesture. But I know that when it was 
made all those fine young people of Europe seemed to 
be good-natured, good-humoured barbarians—it indicated 
that there was a discipline more learned somewhere 
beyond us, and that in the Chinese group there was an 
artist. If the Chinese were grave, the Japanese were 
solemn, the young women being as unsmiling as the 
men: the whole group had the tension that one feels 
in those unrelaxed people. 

How gay the Europeans seemed after the Orientals, 
especially the Poles, Roumanians and Hungarians —the 
Poles whose girls wear crowns of daisies and poppies, and 
whose dresses are as vari-coloured and bright as a ficld 
of flowers, the Hungarians whose dresses are at once 
sumptuous and brilliant, the girls with dresses so embroi- 
dered and braided that the making of one must mean 
months of labour, the Roumanians whose costume is 
between the courtliness of the Russian and the brilliancy 
of the Hungarian, having less colour than the Hungarian, 
less design than the Russian. The Hollanders seemed 
resolved to make their group the comic relief of the pro- 
cession, and they tramped along in their heavy clogs and 
wide pantaloons and skirts to the musie of the melodeon. 
Then, with white veils and dresses of sombre stuffs, the 
women of the Armenian group, with their heavily-lipped 
mouths, their dark eyes and curved noses, their tragic 
looks, remind us that they are of a stock whose history 
is mingled with Assyrian kings and Hebrew patriarchs. 
And from the other side of the Eurasian continent come 
a people whose costume looks too good to be true, the 
Letts whose women wear dark-red mantles over black 
dresses, with clasps as wide as the ancient Irish brooch, 
but of solid silver. If the Russian women all look prin- 
cesses, these women of the Baltic all look royaltics. 





Bringing handsome costumes to Nice is, after all, like 
bringing owls to Athens. The Nicgoise costume itself is 
the most charming that Europe can show—a full skirt 
with bright stripes on it, a velvet bodice, big car-rings, 
and the hat with shallow crown and streamers that is 
worn on the wide of the head but more often carricd on 
the arm, Nice is in this procession of strangers, but 
under the name of her neighbour Monaco. And the most 
charming figure in the procession is a little girl of about 
twelve riding a donkey with a grace that is seldom seen 
in riders of donkeys. Then come mounted men bearing 
the banners of their various lands, and I realize that men 
on horseback are proper to a procession, and that without 
the superb movement of horses heroism and gallantry are 
absent from the march, 
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Litté F 
La Litterature Francaise 
d’aujourd’hui 
[D’uxn CorresponDANT FRANGAIS.] 

RESQUE toutes les gloires d’avant-guerre ont dis- 
P paru; sauf le philosophe Bergson, tous ceux qui 
survivent, comme M. Bourget, sont oubliés de la jeunesse. 
Les plus grandes réputations actuelles se sont créées 
dans les trois ans qui ont suivi la guerre—soit parmi les 
méconnus @avant la guerre, tels Gide ct les poctes Paul 
Valéry et Paul Claudel, soit parmi les hommes qui ont 
maintenant entre quarante et cinquante ans. C’est a ce 
moment que se sont révélés le don de décrire éclatant et 
brusque de Paul Morand, la tendresse inquiéte du médecin 
Duhamel, Vintelligence souple et rapide de Maurois, 
l'apre verve comique de Jules Romains, Vironique et 
gracicuse fantaisie de Giraudoux, le path¢tique sombre ct 
tendre de Mauriac. 

Ces écrivains ne sont absolument pas groupés en école ; 
et ceux qui avant la guerre, comme Jules Romains ct 
Georges Duhamel, appartenaient a l’école “ 
sont aujourd’hui les plus individualistes de tous. Presque 
tous ont collaboré a la Nouvelle Revue francaise, mais cette 
revue ne représente plus, comme avant la guerre, un 
groupe (Vindépendants puritains; elle a admis, depuis 
son adoption de Marcel Proust, (dont de passage dans la 
littérature a été rapide et éblouissant comme une comete, 
car il n’y a que quatre ans entre sa gloire et sa mort) a 
peu pres tous les bons écrivains de cette époque. Chacun 
ne représente que lui—et les amitiés personnelles ne 
signifient pas du tout ressemblance littéraire : 
sain ct classique Roger Martin du Gard est le plus grand 
ami du complexe et rafliné André Gide. De méme, la 
seule femme écrivain a qui on accorde du génie, Madame 
Colette, est A part de tous les groupes. 

Derri¢re ectte génération triomphante, on pouvait 
croire, entre 1921 et 1930, qwune autre allait suivre : 


. _ ” 
unanimniste 


le sage, 


beaucoup de jeunes gens d'une vingtaine d’années sem- 
blaicnt annoncer du génie ct le succés les atteignait 
déja. Eux reformaient des écoles: groupe dada, puis 
groupe surréalisme, épris de négations violentes, de lyrisme, 
et souvent dune superbe insolence, @une foi absolue 
en la jeunesse. Peut-¢tre est-ce cette foi en la jeunesse 
qui les a empéchés de bicn vieillir. Aragon, le mieux 
doué de tous, dont le style ¢blouissant et impertinent 
rappelait le dix-huiti¢éme siécle, est tombé dans_ les 
pamphlets politiques et les injures. Philippe Soupault 
vécrit presque plus de livres ; 
et changeante s’est donnée au journalisme ; Montherlant, 
le brave a Tespagnole de la jeune littérature, produit 
tres peu; Delteil qui avait des dons de grand pocte en 
prose, a tout a fait quitté la littérature. 
écrivains @avenir semblent maintenant ceux dont le 
succes a été dabord moins éclatant. 

Parmi ces derniers, des tendances plutdt que des écoles : 
tendance paysanne avec André Chamson, le plus solide 
de tous, avee Giono, charmant conteur méridional, ou 
lamusant et cruel Marcel Aymé. 
avec les tragiques communistes chinois de Malraux, les 
romans et les voyages de Mare Chadourne, ou de Saint- 
Exup¢éry. 

Le fait le plus curieux est celui-ci: la France compte 
deux trés grands poétes de soixante ans, Claudel et 
Valéry, deux grands penseurs du méme age, Bergson et 
Alain: entre quarante et soixante ans, d’éminents 
poctes encore, Jules Romains, Saint-Léger-Léger, Jules 
Supervielle— la génération de 
moins de quarante ans ne compte que des romanciers ; 
clle n’a encore ni un penseur, ni un pocte. 


son intelligence prompte 


Si bien que les 


Tendance exotique, 


mais pas de penscurs ; 
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Poetry 
The Dead 


Nor till my Spirit's naked and ashamed, 
And free of mortal fiesh, would I desire 
To sit in close communion with the dead. 
I would not hear a friend exclaim in ire 
* When I was poor and kept your borrowed money, 
You sulked ard let our blood go cold and thin.” 
I would not sit and hear a woman say— 
* What do you want with me, poor child of sin ; 
Where did you hide your face for ten long years 
The face I missed beside my dying bed ? ” 
Not till my Spirit’s naked and ashamed, 
And free of flesh, would I approach the dead. 


W. H. Davies. 


On the Downs 


ONLY the harebells and the turf are near; 

The bumble booms, beseeching all around 
Hark the eterna!, hot, insistent sound 

Even the flints to rouse themselves and hear. 

But only more of peace her bumbling seems 
give my dreams. 


To give their desolation, g 


Surely, one indistinguishable day 
A Roman sentinel, when times were slack, 
Heard the high larks, and lay upon his back ; 
And heard the brown, unceasing bumble say 
How but for her the sky itself would fall, 
And then he slept in the sun and dreamed of Gaul. 


Frances Cornror», 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe SrpecTATOR,’ MAy 181TH, 1833. 

A Tuure SHow.—Had we received Mr. Groom’s card of invitation 
to inspect his Tulip-beds at any other time than the present, ten 
chances to one but we had lost the fine treat which we enjoyed on 
Tuesday. But such an exhibition seemed so appropriate to the 
glorious weather, that we incontinently Jumped on a Walworth 
stage, and in half an hour found ourselves basking in the sun on 


the bright gravel-walks of Mr. Groom’s nursery grounds. We 
passed between numerous well-stocked parterres of tulips, single and 
double, and variegated in endless combinations of colour: and 


their variety and brilliancy excited as much wonder as admiration. 
But these were eclipsed by the principal bed, containing between 
1,600 and 1,700 choice specimens of two or three hundred of the 
finest varieties. This bed, which is 120 feet long, is raised under a 
conservatory, with canvass sides and roof to protect the flowers 
from the sun and rain; and as we sat on the bench at one end 
looking along the rich profusion of dazzling colours, in the arrange- 
ment of which dame Nature seems to have indulged her most 
tasteful freaks of fancy, we felt that no king on his throne ever 
gazed upon a throng of beauties more graceful or so splendidly 
arrayed. 

We are no florists; we only cultivate the flowers of rhetoric, 
and these sparingly. The roots that we dig for are those of matters 
that lie deeper below the surface than the bulb of a tulip. But 
the intelligence of the grower of these beautiful flowers quickly 
supplied so much of our deficiency of knowledge, as to enable us 
to appreciate the relative beauty of the different flowers. His 
enthusiasm also communicated itself to us ; so that in a few minutes 
we began to think that it was not perfectly irrational to give ten, 
twenty, or even fifty guineas for a single root. The Dutch were 
not so mad as we supposed them to be, in their passion for tulips. 
The mania was only a rooted enthusiasm. For be it known, that it 
takes seven years to rear a tulip from a seed, and years more to 
correct its defects and perfect its beauties of form and colour. 

* * * * 


Deatu or Enpmunp Kran.—When an actor quits the stage, he 
in a manner leaves the world. Kean has left the stage and the world 
atonece. The great tragedian died at Richmond on Wednesday, after 
lingering for several weeks in a state almost of insensibility, with 
short lucid intervals, when his strength rallied for a time. During 
his last illness, he was reconciled to his wife, and was soothed by 
the attentions of his son, which cheered him in his dying hour. 
He had been in almost a hopeless state since the night when he broke 
down in the part of Othello at Covent Garden, having performed 
with his son then for the first time. The effort proved too much for 
him. He may almost be said to have “died with harness on his 
back.’ His first steps in childhood were on the boards ; and he 
tottered from the stage, an old man and worn-out, at five-and-forty. 
His life was one of continued excitement, mental and bodily. 
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Correspondence 
A Letter From Dublin 


Ireland in Revolution 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.} 
Srr,—Ireland is in revolution. Never was the word more 
precise. You could not walk through a shopping quarter 
in Dublin without realization of this. You would look into 
the windows of any clothiers, and would see hats, suits, 
boots all labelled ‘Irish Manufacture.” You would be 
surprised that this applies to the shops that sell thirty- 
shilling ready-mades as well as to those which supply high- 
quality Irish tweeds. Big stores announce mannequin 
parades, and the newspapers next day give photographs of 
fashionable Irish ensembles (or whatever the ladies call them). 
If you entered a grocer’s shop you would find shelves laden 
with breakfast “ crisps,” baking-powders, preserves, soaps, 
spices, all made, or at least packed, within the Free State 
tariff wall. In the neighbouring chemist’s shop you would 
find that your fruit salts had been boxed in Dublin, 
that your cough-mixture was a local product made’ with 
Carrigeen moss, and that all your aches and pains would 
be cured, during your sojourn among us, with our. own 
balsams.. You would find your hotel being painted and 
varnished with native produce; you would sit down on 
local chairs. before local napery, and you would drive into 
the country in a Ford car with a local-made body. The 
country towns would give you fresh surprises ; for you would 
find quite smart shoeware, for men and women, made in 
country factories; you would get locally-made cigarettes, 
and would see farm labourers working in locally-made blue 
dungarees. 

This economic revolution must be seen to be believed. 
It is being carried forward with up-to-date methods. The 
native produce is offered in boxes and packets with designs 
that would delight you, done by Irish artists, often with 
Irtsh themes. Your chocolates are packed in boxes with 
exquisite pictures of the Tara brooch or the Ardagh chalice. 
The young men of the National University whom we literary 
old fogeys call “ the B.-Comms.” are showing what they 
can do. In the country an equally remarkable change is 
taking place. Land that has not felt the plough since the 
intensive tillage days of the submarine blockade is under 
crops again this year. Ireland was sinking into a green 
plain—like Mr. A. G. Street’s Wiltshire, but with less reason— 
and farm labourers were dying out as bullocks multiplied ; 
but now tillage has been brought back. The tendency of 
half a century, from corn to grass, has been reversed. 

Beside these changes there are big undertakings afoot, 
which have not made themselves felt. One is the foundation 
of a vast national cement industry. As England’s natural 
building material is the brick, Ireland’s is concrete (or 
stone), and the big building schemes which are being under- 
taken to relieve unemployment and to reduce the slums 
require millions of tons of cement. The new industry, 
founded by the State, thus has an ample market and entails 
a huge reduction of imports. Similarly, the peat industry is 
being revived by sweeping State action. A million pounds 
a year soon will be saved on coal imports, and the countryman 
beside the boglands will have a market for the produce of 
his toil with the slaney. All these developments carry with 
them a renewed enthusiasm for native games, Irish studies 
and national literature—everyone is reading Maurice O’Sul- 
livan’s Twenty Years A-Growing, which marks a fresh advance 
towards Gaelic culture. 

Intensive nationalism, then, has sprung up with a rapidity 
that surprises even those of us who have worked for it all 
our lives. I write as an old Gaelic Leaguer, who strove for 
the cultivation of the language, for the revival of tillage, 
and for the founding in Ireland of those industries proper to 
a mainly “ peasant ” civilization; and I say that my old 
comrades hardly hoped to see such sweeping achievements. 
The victory of Mr. de Valera’s party at the polls alone would 
not suffice. Mr. de Valera himself expected only to make 
a beginning in the return to tillage in five years, and designed 
a selective and not a rapid industrial expansion. What 
caused the economic convulsion was the virtual suppression 





_— 


of the Free State’s export trade. Last year the big farmers 
were smitten, when their stock was rendered unsaleable, 
This year the small farmer suffers, for he cannot sell his 
yearling to the grazier. Our main industry thus is half. 
paralysed, and—bating a settlement with Britain—the only 
way of survival is to act like a nation thrown ‘on its own 
resources by a blockade. The patriot Bishop Berkeley 
wished to build a brass wall round Ireland in order to foster 
the land’s potentiality. Mr. Thomas has erected that wall. 

We are suffering, of course; although, as you will be 
surprised to learn, the index figure of the cost of living 
continues to fall, while the actual standard—now that our 
best food can be exported no longer—tises. We suffer chiefly 
by dislocation, and the professional classes find money short : 
but the humbler classes are gaining slowly by the material 
expansion. © Vested interests in the new régime are growing, 
and a fresh election would confirm the last, I think, with 
emphasis. Mark this: Mr. de Valera is doing. something, 
To vote against him would be to vote to drop his enterprises, 
without any alternative. 

There is danger in the rapidity of the change; but the 
greatest dangers are in another sphere. Partition remains, 
Changes would have been slower if the North-East had 
remained in the Free State, but the Nationalists of the 
North-East (a third of its population) grow increasingly 
restive as the magnetism of the Free State (for them) 
strengthens. At the same time, advanced Republicans 
continue to carp at Mr. de Valera’s pacific methods—which, 
they say, win no more from Britain than the ban on our 
exports. Thus, while the Free State leader is at a deadlock 
with London, movement to the Left continues. Evidently 
conscious of this, Mr. de Valera twice has declared of late 
his resolve to advance towards a Republic. When the Oath 
of Allegiance was removed finally from the Free State con- 
stitution a month ago, he announced that he intended to 
remove, in the same fashion, other features of the constitut‘on 
which were inserted by Mr. Lloyd George when the late 
Michael Collins submitted a Republican constitution within 
the Treaty. This means that the Senate, the Governor- 
General and the necessary Royal Assent will be legislated 
away. This would bring the substance of Republicanism ; 
and, Mr. de Valera added, he hoped to live to make a formal 
declaration of the Republic. 

The country was surprised when the President went thus 
far, for he had not spoken in this strain for years. Some 
think that he has suffered a disappointment since the last 
election. He expected that the emphatic endorsement of 
his policy by the electorate would cause London to treat 
with him. He hoped to make a lasting peace on the basis 
of his celebrated ** Document No. 2.”" Instead, deadlock has 
continued, and the hope of a friendly revision of the Treaty, 
whereby outstanding grievances—the withheld Annuities on 
one side, Partition on the other—would be annulled, has 
receded. All his advances rebuffed, Mr. de Valera has been 
driven to this decision: that the only way to end the 
deadlock is to compel the reopening of the settlement by 
the piecemeal reduction of the Treaty to breaking-point, or 
its formal denunciation. I do not say that this is his definite 
decision; but what else can be made of his words and 
measures ? The internal embarrassments may hasten his 
pace, but, unless a peace initiative comes from London, the 
logical issue is inevitable. If the Treaty is denounced we 
are back to the status quo of 1921. That means that the 
Dublin Parliament will be obliged (by Nationalist logic) to 
claim all-Ireland authority and to invite to its chamber those 
Members who now go from Northern Ireland to Westminster. 
It may not be able to assert that authority, but it would fall 
asunder if it failed to claim it or declared a twenty-six county 
Republic. 

Such are the prospects as a Nationalist sees them. We are 
all influenced in judgement by our affections. A Unionist 
might not give you so confident an account of the economic 
revolution ; but a Nationalist’s judgement has this in its 
favour, that he sees with the eyes of the majority. Almost 
any Irishman will confirm this, anyway : that if Mr. de Valera 
fails, movement will be towards the Left, not towards the 
Right. World circumstances have made that certain. Mr. 
de Valera would fall, not that Mr. Cosgrave should return, 
but that young Ireland should break away towards Moscow. 
—I am, Sir, &e., An Inisu CORRESPONDENT. 
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es The Auto-da-Fé 


his , . ? 
a * An auto-da-fé of two thousand Marxist and pacifist books was carried out last evening at Hamburg.” — 
Daily Telegraph. 
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aes {The brilliant Dutch cartoonist who did so notable a service to the Allied cause in the early years of the War has 
NDs- : y as aes a . @€ etsctg Ne . . e 28 . dlls s* . 
produced this drawing for ‘Tie SPECTATOR with the same sense of conviction as inspired his pencil then.| 
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Country Life 


GARDENS FOR THE MILLION. 

A new effort in gardening for the million—especially for the 
two million six hundred thousand of unemployed—is being 
made ; and has, in my view, qualities that may permanently 
influence our civilization. Now it has long been a sort of 
hobby of mine for many years to make a journey to the scene 
of any experiment in the technique of a return to the land or 
in reclamation ; chiefly in England, but also in other places ; 
Holland and Guernsey, for example ; and indeed in Canada 
and Australia. Most of them have had some merit, some 
influence for good, even where the failures or defects have 
been most conspicuous. I suppose the most expensive, where 
least of the capital or interest has been returned is the group 
of scttlements on newly reclaimed, newly irrigated land in 
New South Wales and South Australia. But at the worst 
attractive communities are in being where food is produced 
and life is healthy and pleasant. How well I remember 
visiting one of these in its very early stages and finding that 
one of the few equipments thoroughly completed was a group 
of hard Jawn-tennis courts ! 

* * % * 

Our own small holdings have cost a deal of money ; which 
will not be made good, which must be written off; but he 
would be a pessimist indeed who could visit Holbeach or 
Sutton Bridge and deny the quality of the colonies of small- 
holders settled there by Government after the War. The 
houses are pleasant ; the cultivation good and intensive ; the 
number of men and women on the land is large. Invaluable 
experience has been gained. On the whole, the smallholders 
there and elsewhere have fared better in the days of deepest 
depression than other larger units. 'Thereabouts is to be 
found rich land riper for reclamation than the wide spaces of 
the Zuider Zee that are to be converted into rich farms by the 
Dutch Government, as the Vermuyden and the Dutch engineers 
gave us the black lands of the Fens in the shires of Hunting- 
don, Cambridge and Essex. We neglect this opportunity ; 
and it is still true, as Mr. Lloyd George insisted, that at least a 
million acres could be made fertile by draining. But even 
reclamation goes on, and has been much aided by science. 
The Spartina grass is converting Essex and Hampshire 
marshes into good grazing grounds, and the Prince of Wales 
in the Duchy is making good use of the sceret that the most 
barren stretches of waste respond at once to the allurements 
of no more precious a substance than sand from the neighbour- 
ing seashore. Many little schemes of the moment have real 
virtue in them; for example, the croft scheme centred in 
Cheltenham and Grith Fyrd, whose first camp is in the New 
Forest ; and, I may add, the educational college for labourers’ 
children at Avoncroft, by Evesham. Yet however good, 
these are small and partial, and scarcely of national breadth. 

* 2% ** * 

The scope of the allotment garden as organized by the 
Society of Friends is as wide as unemployment itself; and 
that, alas, is wide indeed. Today about 100,000 unemployed 
men have garden allotments large enough to occupy a good 
part of their time and largely to keep the family in vegetable 
food. That is the result of four to five years’ work. It 
is regarded as a mere beginning, as a first-fruits. The whole 
basis of the scheme is to be broadened and new co-operations 
set on foot between the Friends, the local authorities, rural 
and municipal, private Jandowners and, most important of 
all, the committees who manage the new Recreation Centres 
for the unemployed that are growing up in all big towns 
and becoming important in our social organization. 

* * * * 

Allotment gardens have a very active history ; and pro- 
duced a marvellous sum of food during the War. They have 
been limited chiefly by lack of leisure. The country suffers 
today from excess of leisure. The use of leisure is and will 
be a more and more vital theme. The best ways of filling 
leisure for nearly all people is the exercise of a craft ; and 
of the crafts the garden craft is the best and the only one 
which has a general appeal. The organization now in being 
by which seeds and tools are supplied has the effective 
simplicity which we associate with the work of the Friends, 
and the Government contributes a considerable sum, and 
individual contributions have come almost unasked. It is 


the moment for a rapid advance. A sum of £5,000 has been 
specially set aside, most wisely, for research work, partly 
into the best means of enlarging the garden into a holding, 
if and where it may be needed. The garden may become 


-not only a source of individual and therefore natural wealth, 


but a place of recreation for the family. The incredibly low 
price of land, even of land highly cultivated and on the edge 
of crowded towns, gives a peculiar opportunity ; and there 
is much suitable land, as is now being proved near Aldershot, 
which is wholly waste and easily reclaimed. We have the 
chance, such as even the school does not offer, of giving the 
rural bias that our lopsided civilization requires. 
* * * * 
Stupm Dces : 

The latest dog show has re-aroused a question that is 
more and more seriously disturbing dog-lovers. ‘ The 
Fancy,” that strange and esoteric group who decree the points 
of a variety, as a Paris Sartor or two deerees the fashion of 
human dress, have utterly destroyed some fine breeds. The 
bulldog (which can no longer bite) and the wire-haired 
fox-terrier (which can no longer burrow nor wants to) are the 
worst examples of the folly of the shape demanded for 
exhibition ; but there are worse crimes than the tampering 
with form. A dog has a nose and a brain, neither of which 
is regarded, so far as their inner quality is concerned, by 
the judge in the show-ring. An American Master of Fox- 
hounds once complained to me that the new hounds he got 
from England had quite lost the acuteness of scent of their 
ancestors and were becoming so “ cat-footed ” that their 
powers of endurance suffered. He regarded ** Petcrivoro’ ” 
as the worst enemy of the foxhunter. 

* * * 2 

How far this charge is justified I do not know in the least : 
but my own experience of some other sporting dogs, especially 
spaniels and red setters, certainly holds up the complaint, 
very forcibly put by an artist correspondent to The 
Times, that the show winner is unintelligent, and as artist 
he can detect the dulness of the intellect in the dulness of 
the eye. The biggest fool among dogs of my acquaintance 
is a red setter of the very highest breeding, and personally 
I have owned only one spaniel that was deficient in sense, 
and it was the only one that came of a prize-winning stock. 
How very rarely it happens that the winner in a field trial 
is a winner on the bench! What we want is research work 
to discover what external points are correlated with intelli- 
gence. The bright eye is certainly one. 

* * * * 

Better sense has directed the fanciers of some few breeds. 
On the whole, the show Labrador is a good all-round dog, 
and the intelligence of some of the Toy dogs, notably the 
** Peke,” is astonishingly acute. The worst happens among 
dogs that are not very widely kept. Most of us perhaps in 
our experience of dogs have known nothing quite so painful 
as the physical ills, such as in-turned eyelids that befall the 
Dalmatian, solely as the result of excessive in-breeding in 
which nothing but form and colour is considered. It may 
be that “the Heinzes,”’ the dogs of untraceably mixed 
ancestry, are the most intelligent, but I do not think so. 
Probably, as in many other animals—fowls, for example—the 
first cross between two pure-bred races is the best ; and 
this means that pureness of breed is wholly desirable. 

* % * * 
Or ON TrouBLED WATERS. 

The Kent and Sussex coasts are especially pilloried (by the 
Scottish S.P.C.A.) as areas of destruction for sea_ birds, 
including razor bills, puflins, guillemots and several species of 
gull. A letter on this subject was also published in The 
Spectator of April 14th. A very glum account of similar de- 
struction round the shores of Heligoland (now a bird sanctuary) 
appears in the current report of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds. The enemy is oil. What evidence I have 
been able to collect indicates that this seum becomes worse, not 
better ; and there is a real danger that it may seriously affect 
the fish as well as kill the birds. The Kent and Sussex coasts 
are the worst from the accident of wind and current, but birds 
are being killed far out in the Atlantic by coats of oil. The evil 
‘an only be cured by international action. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters 


to the Editor 


(Ccrrespondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tur SpectTator.] 


IMPRISONMENT FOR INTENT 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—I am grateful to Mr. Coppersmith for keeping this 
subject under discussion, even at the expense of my letter, 
which was worded as provocatively as possible without being, 
I hope, positively offensive. May I take the points one by 
one ? 

1, “ People in this country may be imprisoned—for doing 
nothing whatever against the law on nothing which can be 
called reasonable evidence.” Let me explain this. Take 
the case of an innocent man who is sent to prison because he 
js thought to have been loitering with intent. Presumabiy 
he must have been doing something ; shall we say he has been 
loitering ? He has not had any evil intent, but he is sent to 
prison. In the mind of the Bench he has been sent for 
loitering with intent ; in actual fact he has been sent because 
a police officer has seen him loitering. That is what I call 
being sent to prison for doing nothing whatever against the 
law. Mr. Coppersmith rightly points out that this is really 
equivalent to saying that courts make mistakes. The 
peculiar feature in this sort of case is the evidence on which 
the decision is made. There is only one witness who can give 
first-hand evidence of a man’s state of mind, and that is the 
man himself. If he denies an intent I cannot conceive how 
it is humanly possible to refuse to believe his evidence “beyond 
the possibility of reasonable doubt.” It seems to me that 
the average person in this country, not to say on the juries 
and the Bench, accepts es convincing proof what seems to me 
to be entirely insuflicient evidence. The absence of reason- 
able doubt suggests an absence of reason. A perfect example 
of this is the case quoted by Mr. Coppersmith himself, pre- 
sumably as an example of what would really be very reasonable 
evidence on which to base a conviction had it been admitted. 
Is it impossible for Mr. Coppersmith to frame an alternative 
hypothesis as to the cause of a man’s loitering ? Supposing, 
for the sake of example, the man had been converted from his 
evil ways, and was paying a visit to the scene of a possible 
crime for penitential reflection. It may be unlikely, but it 
cannot be ruled out as an impossible hypothesis in theory, 
though no doubt this was not the defence in this particular 
case. But to quote the man’s past record as if that was now 
convincing evidence of the rightness of the decision seems to 
me to be the work of a man who cannot have spent much time 
in considering the extreme uncertainty of all human know- 
ledge. That man may be innocent to this day, and Mr. 
Coppersmith has still adduced no evidence as to his state of 
mind. That is what I mean by “ nothing which can be 
called reasonable evidence.” 

2. Resistance to the police. Here as elsewhere in his 
letter Mr. Coppersmith seems to me to be out of touch with 
human feelings in a poor district where the behaviour of the 
police is not always courteous. ‘To start with, a man is some- 
times taken to the police station without being asked what he is 


doing ; then, if he 7s asked, his explanation is not necessarily 
accepted. I have had personal experience of the language 


and manner of the police which would provoke the normal 
person to anger, if not to expression of it. But if Mr. Copper- 
smith were to be marched off to the police station without any 
explanation of any sort being offered, it is possible that he also 
might show signs of resistance. Anyhow it is conceivable 
that some people might. Personally I have no wish to be 
protected by the police at the expense of a loss of fairness and 
decency towards Mr. Coppersmith, 

3. Remands.—I said a remand is usually granted. I am 
aware that the case can be dealt with at once. But if it is 
more often so dealt with I accept the correction. I should of 
course have said, ‘a remand in custody,” for at the first 
hearing the defendant does not often secure bail. And once 
again the Court generally has no evidence before it other 
than that of the police and the defendant; naturally the 
police command the greater respect, and that is the reason for 
the state of mind which Mr. Coppersmith sees in me of 
“confusing the functions of police and court.” I hope that 
this reading of my mind is as inaccurate as the reading of the 


loiterer’s mind may be ; but what I do feel is that once the 
police have set a case in motion, the defendant has small 
chance of getting off. 

4, Assizes.—I did not infer any irregularity whatever. I 
* understand *’—perhaps wrongly—that evidence of past 
record is not produced before the verdict in a court of Assize. 
This seems to me rational and logical. I gather that it is 
often produced in a court of summary jurisdiction; this 
seems to me irrational and illogical, and the fact that it is 
a perfectly regular proceeding does not make it less so. 

5. Defence in a police court.—I have had a very interesting 
letter from a magistrate which I think I had better quote 
verbatim, without giving the author’s name: 

* Absence of legal defence is a nuisance ; again and again a wit- 
ness gives an account of the accused's criminal and incomprehen- 
sible behaviour ; then the accused is asked, * do you wish to ask the 
witness any questions ?’ then the accused says, ‘he has told you 
quite wrong; what really happened was . > and he starts his 
yarn. We would like to know what his defence is going to be; but 
we tell him to wait, and that we will listen to him later on. But we 
usually fail to convey to him the idea of cross-examining hostile 
witnesses before setting up his full defence; we are lucky if we 
have not left him in doubt whether his turn to talk will ever come.” 

Add to this that in a police court in a poor district the 
accused is often ignorant, inexperienced, frightened, in dis- 
grace, and without supporting witnesses ; the police who ere 
the prosecutors are knowledgeable, experienced, cool, 
undisgraced, and back up each other. Which is likely to 
impress the court most ? And if the accused has a past 
criminal record, is not suspicion readily commuted into 
* absence of all reasonable doubt ” ? 

I do not wish to claim to be a * welfare worker.” But I 
note with interest that Mr. Coppersmith seems to assume that 
* clarity of vision ~ is equivalent to * vision ” of the intentions 
of another man’s mind, with the further tacit assumption that 
such vision will always find him guilty. We are all familiar 
with those people who tell us that they know our own minds 
better than we do ourselves ; it is alarming to find that they 
can send us to prison for six months on the strength of it.—- 
I am, Sir, &ce., P. M. GepGe. 

Charterhouse in Southwark, The Clergy House, 

40 Tabard Street, S.E.1. 


THE MOSCOW TRIAL 
[To the Editor of Tuk Seecratror.] 

Sir,—I feel sure the majority of your readers will have 
appreciated the insertion of Mr. P. A. Sloan’s letter in your 
last issue, notwithstanding his derogatory reference to 
journalists. It is all a part of the markedly fair attitude 
which you have so consistentiy maintained throughout this 
The trial, which has resulted in two British 
engineers kicking their heels in separate rooms in a Moscow 
prison, where the doors are kept unlocked and they are per- 
mitted to receive visitors and have refreshments brought in, 
books, periodicals and letters from home to read, hardly 
warrants an almost complete stoppage of trade between two 
great countries and the far-reaching repercussions which are 
already beginning to be felt in our industrial areas as well as 
in the U.S.S.R. It is almost unthinkable that so important a 
branch of our own export trade should have been lost sight 
of, and the conviction is growing everywhere that the matter 
would never have been brought to such a pass had not someone 
in high authority been wrongfully advised or inadvertently, 
lost his own sense of reality at a crucial moment. 


sorry business. 


Out of a total of £29,500,000 of engineering supplies sold 
abroad by Great Britain last year the U.S.S.R. took approxi- 
mately £7,500,000 worth, or 25 per cent. ; the value of machine 
tools alone which we exported to Russia in 1931 amounted to 
£1,434,000, and in 1982 to £2,094,000, being 74 per cent. and 
84 per cent. respectively of our total export of these goods to 
all countries during those years. It is not surprising we should 
now read that Germany and Italy have made fresh arrange- 
ments to provide Russia with the supplies she needs, together 
with a substantial amount of credit. Many of your readers 
will recall the abortive Arcos incident of some five or six years 
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ago, when there was a similar unaccountable lapse from our 
traditional good sense in handling such matters. Resulting 
from that policy prospective Soviet contracts valued at many 
millions of pounds were diverted from Great Britain to 
America and the Continent. Ironically enough, these lost 
orders were mainly financed by the sale of Russian products 
marketed in Great Britain, which it must have suited our 
merchants to take. If this had not happened the balance of 
payments today between ourselves and the U.S.S.R. would 
have been more nearly equalized.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry E. Mercatr. 

Junior Carlton Club, 

Pall Mall, SW. 1. 


[To the Editor of Tur SrecTATOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. P. A. Sloan needs to make out a much stronger 
ease than he has done if he aims at: convincing others that 
he is handling it impartially, and not as a partisan of Russia. 
Presumably he is a Socialist, one of many, alas ! who exhibit 
not an atom of that charity that ‘ hopeth all things ” when 
the basest of crimes are imputed to their fellow countrymen, 
and consequently no pity for them in their hard fate. On 
the one hand there are prisoners who by all that know them 
intimately are considered absolutely incapable of such 
criminal conduct, which is moreover intrinsically improbable 
in the highest degree; and on the other hand _ persistent 
rumours, which it is extremely difficult to believe are entirely 
fictitious, of even native prisoners having been so harshly 
treated that any admissions they may have made were value- 
less, and of some having been hurried off to execution without 
so much as a preliminary trial. What a contrast with this 
Socialistic prejudice against their own fellow countrymen is 
furnished by that distracted father, who is even now exerting 
himself to the utmost on behalf of his convict son because 
he refuses to believe that he can possibly be guilty of having 
played the traitor. 

It can only be hoped that good may ultimately come out of 
evil, and that the martyrdom which wrings the hearts of all 
patriotic Englishmen may prove to be seed destined to 
produce abundant fruit in the future. The fruit, it is hoped, 
will be the opening of many eyes to the dismal failure of 
Socialistic principles, as well as to the sordid tactics adopted 
by some of those politicians whose credit is involved. The 
present century is not the only one in the history of the world 
which has witnessed a similar failure. Socialistic principles 
were given a splendid chance in New Testament times, when 
the earliest Christians ‘* had all things in common,” and the 
idle and thriftless were given equal shares with the industrious 
and provident. With what result? That very soon after 
the Apostle of the Gentiles went about the world begging 
everywhere on their behalf when poverty and want became 
acute at Jerusalem. The Bible does not always condemn 
errors and even sins in so many words ; it records facts, which 
answer the same purpose just as well, and even better.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

W. F. Peron. 

The Croft, Hastings. 


[To the Editor of Tur. SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—I am loath to intrude on your space but would like to 
ask Mr. W. F. Pelton, what is his authority for the statement 
that “ the Socialists are denouncing their unfortunate fellow- 
countrymen as sneaks and traitors” ? By conversation and 
through their publications, I have found their view not 
unlike your own, and certainly in agreement with mine, 
namely: That the fatal error has been the “ hasty and ill- 
considered action of our own Cabinet.” First, we proclaimed 
these Englishmen innocent before the charges were formulated, 
and secondly, we threatened action before the verdict was 
given. 

It is easy to condemn Russia, but harder to understand her, 
just as France was misunderstood at the time of her 
Revolution. The basic causes seem very similar, but whether 
the remedy which Russia is trying will be more successful— 
or less—time only can tell. Meanwhile we shall do well to 
take care that our prejudices do not warp our conceptions, 
and thus lead to rash actions.—I am, Sir, &c., 


i. 0.8. 








or? 


POPULATION 
[To the Editor of Tux Srectrator.] 

Sir,—“ Janus” is, I am afraid, right in thinking my statement 
defective in form, though I think it is not inaccurate in sub. 
stance. It is quite usual, in such calculations, to confine 
attention to female population, but this is, of course, done on 
the assumption that the proportions between male and 
female remain fairly constant, and this assumption should 
not be made without explanation when one is dealing with a 
period during which the numbers of the male population 
have been affected by war mortality. In fact, however, 
during the period 1921 to 1931 there were not only more 
women aged 15 to 50 than ever before, but also more men, 
This, at least, is true of England and Wales, where the male 
age group 15 to 50 was about 200,000 more in 1921 than in 
1911. The conclusion seems to be that the increase in the 
number of families during this period would have been much 
greater but for war mortality among men. 

It may be worth while drawing ‘Janus’ ”’ attention to the fact 
that, in 1921, there were actually more males aged 0 to 20 
in England and Wales than females. If, therefore, he is 
right in drawing attention to the male rather than to the female 
population in the immediate past, I am right in drawing 
attention to the female rather than to the male population 
in the immediate future.—I am, Sir, &e., Eusracre Percy, 

The Old Rectory, Albury, near Guildford. 


CRANKS AND BANKS 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.]| 
Sir,—I am aware that Lord Tavistock’s organization con- 
cerns itself with the * right use of credit,” but I am not so 
blind as he seems to be to the errors in the theories on which 
its propaganda is based. The charge of Monopolizing Credit 
sounds bad, but what do those who use the slogan mean? 
That no one but a banker may create credit ?. Yet the volume 
of book debts and trade credit is probably greater than that 
of bank loans ; and if the creative aspect be stressed, it may 
be observed that good borrowers are necessary for successful 
credit creation. That anyone supplying goods or services 
should automatically receive currency or some irredeemable 
credit (without charge)? But repayment and interest are 
necessary to restrain enterprising business-men from helping 
themselves indiscriminately to our available liquid resources, 
with the consequent inconvenience of scarcity and soaring 
prices; if interest were limited to book-keeping expenses, 
credit would have to be rationed, and in a profit-seeking 
economy the competition for accommodation and allegations 
of favouritism would become intolerable. Bankers are dealers 
in debts, not monopolists of credit, and though their annual 
*“ taxation ” of £90,000,000 may seem too much, it is less 
than 4 per cent. of their liabilities and only 2 per cent. of 
their clearings. 

The truth is that the price charged for claims on our resources 
is sometimes too high, but at other times too low, and this 
is one of the main reasons why crises occur and why recovery 
is delayed. The only form of money of which there is a 
monopoly is the creation of cash by the Bank of England, 
and here the only issue of importance is as to what should be 
the criteria for controlling credit. It is quite incorrect to 
declare that there is “‘ no adjustment whatever” of pur- 
chasing-power to real wealth. That has for long been 
supposed to be the function of central banks, but the trouble 
was that the criteria for adjustment were unsatisfactory. 
As Mr. Hawtrey and Mr. Keynes have argued, gold reserves 
and currency in circulation are ineffective for the purpose 
since their fluctuations are effects and not causes of changes 
in credit. Of course the quantity of currency needs to be 
adequate, but what constitutes adequacy ? If credit were 
adequately controlled, i.e., according to changes in employment 
and prices, the issue of currency could be unrestricted. 

As to Lord Tavistock’s remarks about velocity of circulation, 
no one supposes that the same money can travel in two 
directions simultaneously! Most of the confusion of the 
heretical reformers, like the obstinacy of the orthodox, arises 
from attempting to explain credit in terms of currency rather 
than vice-versa. May I urge Lord Tavistock to read the 


pertinent chapters of Currency and Credit, instead of con- 
centrating on the dogmas and fallacies of Professor Soddy 
--I am, Sir, &e., Grorrrey BrippuLPl. 


and Major Douglas ? 
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ENGLAND AND THE JEWS 
[To the Editor of Tar Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—One aspect of the controversy in England as afiects 
the treatment of the Jews in Germany seems ever to elude 
those who write upon it both in your own esteemed news- 
paper and in all others. Circumstances, which in my own 
case possibly may. be peculiar, may account for this. I 
refer to the remarkable, but, as far as I am aware, never 
remarked upon, ethnological change which has come over 
the population of London—and by London I mean the City 
and the West End—during the present century. I am a 
British subject, educated in part at least at a great public 
school in England (Westminster), but who never has lived 
in Britain save only during that excessively limited experience ; 
but I have visited Britain, and particularly London, chroni- 
cally throughout my life; and on every such, but especially 
on the last occasion (the previous one having been at the 
beginning of the late War) just three years ago, I have been 
most forcibly struck with the vast change in national type 
as seen by me in the London streets. In my boyhood the 
run of Englishmen had fair hair and blue eyes, and more or 
less tended to the national type. Lately however I have 
noticed a very great change in this respect, and the type I 
refer to largely replaced by features clearly of Jewish origin. 
This is further borne out by the illustrations in English 
advertisements in newspapers and magazines, where both 
the promoters and their victims clearly demonstrate a very 
vulgar Israelitish-EKuropean-North American type, which 
perhaps to some extent justifies the current German accu- 
sation —-made also at the time of the late War—that ** English- 
men are half Jews.” Certainly if confined to our House of 
Peers such an accusation is very much more than half true. — 
Iam, Sir, &e., A. H. Coorrer-Pricuarp, 
Villa Vista Hermosa, San Sebastian, Spain. 


“WHOSE GOD IS THE STATE” 

[To the Editor of Tux Spectaror.| 
Sir,—In your article last week, ‘* Whose God is the State,” 
you say of Germany: “ the new religion is Germanolatry. 
Even the Christian Churches, whose followers at least confess 
another God, have to recognize that.” This is doubtless true 
of a large proportion of the rank and file of the Lutheran 
Church, but the present silence of its leaders must not by 
any means be taken to imply that they share this view. 
Their relations with the State are at this moment most 
difficult, and even critical; not without courage, they are facing 
a movement which threatens their liberty and independent 
existence. Nor would your statement be true of the Bishops 
of the Roman Catholic Church. In a more independent 
position, they have been able to speak and have spoken in 
no uncertain way. 

It is not wise to give further details nor for me to sign my 
name, but the leaders of the German churches need tie 
sympathy and prayers of English Christians.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

X. 

[To the Editor of Tur Specratror.] 

Sir,—Your contributor clearly shows that the exposure of 
a spurious patriotism, as exemplified in Germany today, 
may serve to point a lesson to those in other lands, who are 
apt to worship the State. The State was made for man 
and not man for the State, and its machinery, although a 
useful servant, is a most dangerous master.—I am, Sir, &c., 

* Lyndhurst,” North Harrow, Francis J. Wuire. 

Middlesex. 


GERMANY AND GENEVA 

|To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to point out that your attribution 
of the deadlock in Geneva to Germany strikes a neutral 
Observer as such a strange interpretation of reality as to 
come dangerously near propaganda ? You completely ignore 
the fact that Germany is practically disarmed and that 
the promise of the great powers to do likewise has not been 
kept. Even assuming, which is a large assumption, that 
‘he Nazi and kindred formations should be ranked as properly 
tained soldiers and added to the 100,000 regulars, Germany 
still remains totally defenceless against the gigantic masses 
of heavy guns, tanks, airplanes, submarines, dreadnoughts 
Which can be brought to bear upon her at an hour's notice, 
and which have been accumulating along almost all her 





completely open frontiers for the last years, long before 
Hitler came to power, and therefore in spite of all talk t» 
the contrary, not caused by the emergence of a Germany 
controlled by a young and over-zealous party. Everyon> 
with an ounce of military knowledge is aware that mere 
man-power, however numerous, heroic, or well led can be 
crushed to lifeless pulp by the steam-roller of modern arma- 
ments. What she demands at Geneva, and to every fair- 
minded person has not only the right but the duty to demand, 
is securily. At present she has none, even if she were to 
dress up every man, woman and child in Nazi uniforms 
and train them to march about singing patriotic hymns 
and waving swastika banners. This, apart from interior 
spring cleanings, is all the bulk of the Nazi youth is doing 
or is able to do.—I am, Sir, &c., A. MUNTHE. 

8 Hohen Str., Potsdam, Germany. 

[Tne deadlock at Geneva is due to Germany's proposal to 
cut out of the British Disarmament Plan its most essential 
feature—-the standardization of European armies on a short- 
service basis. The best security for Germany and everyone 
else is the general confidence that the conclusion of a real 
Disarmament Convention would create. At this juncture 
Germany's attitude is the main obstacle to such a development. 
—Ep. The Spectator.| 

WIRELESS LICENCES 
[To the Editor of Tar Specraror.] 

Sir,—I am writing to inform you that I have given notice 
that I intend to ask the Postmaster-General whether he will 
consider the possibility of allowing wireless licences to be paid 
for in four quarterly instalments of 2s. 6d. each in the case of 
families where the wage earner is unemployed. In the enforced 
idleness that is the unhappy lot of so many unemployed, the 
wireless set has become a great boon, and in a large and 
seattered ‘constituency like my own (Wrekin, Shropshire) 
where other facilities for entertainment are few this matter is, 
I believe, of considerable importance. 

The payment of 10s. in a lump sum is almost beyond the 
reach of many, and some such arrangement as the above would 
not only be of real advantage to the unemployed but would I 
believe, also have a good efiect from the revenue point of 
view in counteracting the evasions that are likely to become 
more widespread. —I am, Sir, &c., 

J. BALDWIN-WEBB, 
House of Commons. M.P., Wrekin. 


CYCLISTS AND RED REAR LIGHTS 

[To the Editor of Tun Seecraror.| 
Srr,—An important amendment to the French ** Code de la 
Route ” will come into force on July Ist, 1933. From that 
date all cyclists (including foreign visitors) must carry a 
red rear light on their cycles, in place of the reflectors as at 
present required. Another amendment to the Code is that, 
where a special cycle path is available, cyclists must not ride 
in the road adjacent thereto. 

In view of these amendments in France to their Roads 
Traffic Act, otherwise “Code de la Route,” and considering 
the numerous accidents all over England to cyclists who 
only use a rear reflector instead of a red lamp, it scems 
downright folly that it has not been made compulsory for 
all cyclists to carry the red rear light in lieu of the so-called 
reflectors. Surely it is high time we followed the Continent 
in this matter by amendments to our present * Roads Traffic 
Act * and so put a stop to the present dangerous state of 
our roads: all vehicles, whether propelled mechanically or 
otherwise, should be compelled by law to show a red light 
at the rear of such vehicle, cycle or not.—I am, Sir, &e., 

London, W. W. R. CapoGan-Rorurry, 


WATERLESS VILLAGES 

[To the Editor of Tur SrectaTor. | 
Sir,—I am glad to find attention drawn in your column; 
this week to the subject of village water supplies. Con- 
sidering what impure water may mean, particularly to 
children, the conditions existing in many of our villages are 
a sheer scandal. I have in mind one district within thirty 
miles of London where numbers of cotiagers have to fetch 
all their water from a running spring. There is company 
water close at hand —it is costly and the cottages have never 
been connected. I-am, Sir, &c., 


Dorking, May 13th. Foxton BrROADHOL?, 
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I am a member of the Royal Horticultural Society because 
of its gardens at Wisley, because of its occasional gifts of 
seedlings, because of its fortnightly flower shows and because 
of my fellow members. Where else in England, and where 
but in England, could one meet such an adorable display of 
eccentricity ? Those two ladies knitting with mittens on 
their feet and their feet on two chairs; that silver-haired 
man in pale blue homespun, hurrying after a wife whose 
trousers are darker blue; the other old gentleman, to be 
likened with all possible tenderness to a nutritious and 
benevolent mutton chop, unable to hurry because of his 
girth, fob and stock; those hats like gloxinias or mushrooms, 
those dustcloaks of asparagus and nemophila—where are 
they to be seen except at Vincent Square ? Where, except 
in the pages of Miss Sitwell? Not in the grand annual 
displays at Chelsea, where the fashionable world turns out. 
Not in the full-dress documented surveys of literature and life. 
But in pages such as hers, where erudition is controlled by 
fantasy, and a slight wave of the parasol performs a minor 
magic, transforms exhibitors into exhibits, auriculas, 
eacti, sedums, Dom Pedro tulips, a few mushrooms, some 
spurge. 

Nor is she confined to horticulture. Are those birds, 
flapping and squawking in the dust ? No—yes—no. They 
are the quacks and alchemists who pretend to cure the ills 
of this world, ** Merry Andrew * who was physician to Henry 
VIII and all his throng: Dr. Thomas Rands with his cure 
for the Pimple-Pamplins, Dr. Thomas Suffold with his 
Pillulae Londineae, Dr. Van Butchell on a purple pony with 
a large white bone in his hand, Colonel Ketterfelto with his 
‘ats, Dr. Graham with his Celestial Bed (£100 a night) and 
Magneto-Electrie Bed (£50 only), all who heal the Female Sex 
of the Glimm‘ning of the Gizzard, the Quavering of the 
Kidneys and the Wambling Trot, and mankind in general 
of the Strong Fives, the Marthanbles, the Moon-Pall and the 
Hockogrockle. Evoked by Miss Sitwell they rise from the 
dust, but not quite in human semblance—they would be 
too ugly if they were, and cases for the magistrate. She 
gives them a touch of the birdish—a feather, a grating little 
squawk, they are quacks who can quack, and so move our 
compassion or laughter. 

There are others whom a cold little wind prefigures: small 
violent creatures riding hell for leather over the chill country- 
side, skating after ducks naked, and setting their night shirts 
on fire to scare away the hiccups. These are the sportsmen, 
Mr. Hirst, Colonel Thornton, Squire Mytton. They ride 
upon bulls with pigs for pointers, drink eight bottles of port a 
day, use their coffins as sideboards and are carried to their 
graves on the shoulders of stout widows, unless they die in 
a debtor's prison. Tracked to their lairs, they become the 
hunted rather than the hunters, the starry brightness of their 
public appearance fades in the icy twilight, the madness of 
Actaeon is on them, and the misery of Herne. Because 
they are not quite human but part of the wind which chase 
them, their oddities are bearable: ‘‘ poor driven drunken 





(Faber and Faber, 


The English Eccentrics. 
lis.) 


By Edith Sitwell. 





English Eccentrics 


By E. M. Forster. 


ghosts.” And there are other eccentrics of gentler habit— 
more like my sedentary auriculas and home-spun sedums, 
There are the amateurs of fashion—Romeo Coates of Antigua 
and his mishaps and his diamonds, and his friend Baron 
de Geramb. There is Mr. Herbert Spencer. There are 
the ornamental hermits. Ornamental Hermits were 
demanded by connoisseurs of landscape towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. Their duties were to sit in 
a grotto in the grounds and grow beards. Some of them 
set up for themselves, and merged into another class of 
oddities, the Misers, and I remember one of these when I 
was a boy—or rather his house, for he was already dead. 
Miss Sitwell mentions him. He lived at St. Ippolyts, near 
Stevenage, and his barred and boarded windows seemed to 
extend endlessly as the pony trotted past. No doubt it 
was actually a small house. Presently it was pulled down, 
and mementoes made out of the timber. I have or had one 
of them ; a little round urn-shaped box with a lid. Perhaps 
it contains the little pinch of dust which, in Miss Sitwell’s 
vision, is the conclusion of the whole matter. 

Her book is a friendly excursion rather than a guide, and 
fuller of acknowledgements than of references. The lesson 
to be drawn from it—if so heavy a draught as a lesson be 
required—is that eccentricity ranks as a national asset, 
and that so long as it is respected there is some hope that 
our country will not go mad as a whole. Madness, today, 
is becoming a State-monopoly, beneath whose death-dealing 
wings the standardized individuals march to their doom. 
In the England of Miss Sitwell and of my Royal Horticultural 
Society this is not so. There are local vents, through which 
disperse the peccant humours elsewhere infecting the body 
politic. And those of us who assume (perhaps wrongly) 
that we are sane, can learn from her pages the lesson most 
necessary for a sane man; the need of a tolerance which is 
touched by pity but untouched by contempt. 


Let me end by quoting at random—at genuine not literary 
random. On page 93 we read : 


““The Jesuit missionary, Paleotti, who wrote a treatise proving 
that the American aborigines were eternally damned beyond hope of 
redemption, because they were the offspring of the Devil and one 
of Noah’s daughters—he, alas, helpful as he was, cannot be num- 
bered among our heroes. And of Baxter, who wrote Hooks and Eyes 
for Believers’ Breeches, I know nothing.” 





And on page 198 : 


** The disillusioned Mr. Nathan began to pick quarrels with Miss 
Fuller, but she replied only: ‘ You still upbraid me to the stars, 
and I feel sure that you will not find me incompetent.’ This 
irritated Mr. Nathan so much that he found more and more faults 
in her.” 


On page 293: 


“ Mr. Elwes lamented the habits of the common crow, that bleak 
and boring bird. For, having the custom of picking up stray chips, 
bones, wool, etc. with which to light his fire, he was found on one 
occasion demolishing an old crow’s nest. The interested observers 
asked him why he should give himself so much trouble, whereupon 
the old gentleman replied ; ‘ Oh, sir, it is really a shame that these 
creatures could do so—do but see what a waste they make.’ ” 


On page 393—but alas, there is no page 393. 
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Myopic Phenomenalism 


The New Background of Science. 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


By Sir James Jeans. (Cam- 


Tur difficulty in dealing with Relativity lies in this—that 
whereas the problem is a philosophical problem, people all 
jmagine it to be a mathematical affair to be handled and 
decided only by mathematicians, who are credited by the 
vulgar with supreme, even awe-inspiring, intelligence. It is a 
delusion. The error of Relativity arises from erroneous 
philosophy, or more strictly, epistemology, and mathematics 
have nothing whatever to do with it. It concerns the origin 
and foundation of science, prior to mathematics or any other 
science whatever. Relativity, to employ a colloquial expres- 
sion, “* gets away with it,” quite illegitimately, simply by 
reason of this misunderstanding. It is merely an absurdity, 
in the strict sense of that term, rooted in the bad analysis of 
the philosophy miscalled Idealism, whose proper name should 
be Phenomenalism, since in all its forms, it consists in the 
endeavour to make the Universe depend upon the mind that 
knows it. Relativity is one of these endeavours ; remarkable, 
among all its characteristics, especially for the extraordinary 
lack of humour in its professors. 

We are all fools (especially Carlyle) in one way or another. 
let us never forget it, lest one should charge us with failing 
to see our own face in the glass. Yet every genus has its 
species, and as the witty Karl of Pembroke puts it, there is 
the fool who knows he is a fool, and the fool who does not. 
Were we compelled, on pain of death, to indicate the greatest 
of the last species, we should, with alacrity, point to that long 
row of philosophers that began with Berkeley, passing from 
sage to sage to end in Einstein. And by way of preface to our 
own considerations, let the reader note the observation of 
Dr. Paul Heyl, in the most luminous little volume yet written 
on Relativity matters, the New Frontiers of Physics (p. 84) : 

“One needs to be scarce fifty years old to remember when such 

ideas as space curvature and four dimensions were permitted to 
be presented perhaps as theories, but never as facts, under penalty 
of being sent to academic Coventry, or even of suspicion of lunacy. 
But today, Jeans, Mddington, or Kinstein, not to mention a host 
of others, may speak freely that which C. H. Hinton thought but 
dared not say, except in a strictly limited circle.” 
And this “* freedom ” Dr. Heyl appears to consider a happy 
evidence of advance in Science. We are not so sure. It does 
not seem to occur to Dr. Heyl, that it may on the contrary be 
amark of the reverse : that a change whereby what was scien- 
tific hinacy now passes for scientific sanity might be, what in 
fact it is, a psychological disease, originating in the philosophy 
of Berkeley, by whom all subsequent philosophers have 
allowed themselves to be argued out of their own senses; a 
disease to which mathematicians are particularly prone. 
Berkeley was one himself. Nor can the pathologist study it 
anywhere so well as in W_ K. Clifford, another mathematician. 
“With Berkeley,” says Clifford, ‘we get rid of the thing per- 
ceived.” 

Ah! do you indeed? Marvellous verily is the sequacity 
of the dupes, ef quasi cursores Erroris lampada tradunt. Were 
is a long processionary string of amiable gentlemen, cach 
bowing low to the one before him: all, like everybody else, 
seeing, all their life long, things as they are, at a distance ; all 
persuaded, notwithstanding, that they neither do, nor can: 
all hugging to their bosoms, as a pearl beyond price, the 
sophistical argumentation that robs them of their own senses : 
all constantly disproving, by their own exercise of it, the 
theory that persuades them that they are not able to see, 
And all the while, staring them in the face, is the conclusive 
argument, to which Berkeley was blind, knowing as he did 
nothing of organic Nature, but which Aristotle could have 
taught them, who knew a great deal; Aristotle, whose philo- 
sophy Hume declared to have deservedly decayed. 

* With Berkeley, we get rid of the thing perceived.” Ah! 
Clifford, that is really very funny. Is it not as clear as the 
sun at noon, that we do actually see the things themselves, 
at a distance, because we must ? Did it ever strike you that 
we are not the only things that see? Is it not gross, open, 
palpable, that no animal, fish, bird, beast or man, could pre- 
Serve its life, unless it could see its prey or its enemy, while 
yet there was time, from afar? Is it not obvious, that if 
sight were what these egregious philosophers reduce it to, the 
Whole of Nature, the whole organic world of animals would be 


impossible, and disappear? Yet what did Berkeley know of 
this organic necessity ?) Nothing at all. He cared nothing 
for it. He was not thinking about Nature: he devised his 
paradox simply in order to prop up his theological creed, as a 
Weapon against his bugbears, the atheists and freethinkers. 
His blindness is comprehensible ; so, in another way, is that of 
Hume and Kant. But what are we to say of those, who go on 
echoing, like parrots, their absurdity, in a biological, zoo- 
logical, evolutionary age? Who stil cannot see, that the 
perception of objects, at a distance, as they are, is the neces- 
sary condition of all organic life. All take it for granted that 
Berkeley's absurd thesis has been proved. It has not, nor 
ever can be, for a very simple and unanswerable reason ; 
neither Berkeley, nor Hume, nor anybody else has ever 
brought, nor can ever bring, an argument against the power of 
sight, which does not assume it in attempting to disprove it. 
But you cannot employ sight to refute itself. Yet this 
is exactly what these philosophers do : as we have abundantly 
shown elsewhere. Just as in the case of gravitation, so with 
sight : they deny the fact, because they cannot understand it ; 
the irreducible fact, that, after all, we do, and they do, and 
everybody does, and every living being does, see, objects at a 
distance, as they are. Because, if they don’t, out they all go. 
Out goes Nature, and out goes Science. 

Exit Berkeley, and his row of processionary caterpillars : 
overboard goes Relativity and its band of devotees. And 
in their place stands the real thinker, Aristotle, who might, 
all the time they were romancing, have taught them many 
things. First, that esse is not percipi, but posse, of which 
percipt is but an accident, and which goes on almost wholly 
without it in the dark. Secondly, that your explanation of 
a fact must not issue in explaining it away, and that explana- 
tion of the obscurum by the obscurius is scientifically 
illegitimate. Thirdly, that science is impossible, if you 
eviscerate sense, the root and germ of all science, of its 
content. Fourthly, that mathematical science begins not 
with lines, points and surfaces, but with the perception of 
the solid, the only reality, of which points, lines and surfaces 
are only unreal abstractions. Fifthly, that ultimate matter 
is incognizable : as, ¢.g., when two colourless gases combine, 
with a loud explosion, to reappear as a purple liquid; or 
when the grub of a parasitic fly sucks dry the grub of a bee, 
thereby changing bee stuff into fly stuff—what is i that 
persists through these changes ? And lastly, that absurdity 
begets absurdity : a deadly truth exemplified by the evolu- 
tion of modern philosophy from Berkeley to this year of 
grace, 1933 

Yes, Aristotle will still be what he always was, the Master 
of the Wise when Relativity is dead, buried and forgotten. 
And we may write upon its tomb that terrible old dictum 
of Publius Syrus: Judex damnatur, cum nocens absolvitur : 
which being interpreted is: the philosopher who endorses 
critical absurdities, refutes himself. 

F. W. Bain. 
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Undying India 
Bengal Mutiny. By George Dangerfield. (Hutchinson. 103. 6d.) 


Renascent India. By H. C. E. Zacharias. (Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d.) 


In Mr. Dangerfield’s introductory matter is this passage : 

‘“ When Clive defeated Suraj-ed-Dowlah at the Battle of Plassey, 
the Company ceased to be a trading concern . . . from that year 
onwards her appointments were first approved by the Crown, her 
white soldiers fought as soldiers of England, her governor-general 
was tantamount to a viceroy, and the French and Portuguese 
resigned themselves to little parcels of territory along the 
sea-coast.”’ 

The Company did not cease to be a trading concern unti] 
1833: the distinction between Company’s and King’s troops, 
a most mischievous one, continued till after the Mutiny, 
despite all that Cornwallis and other Governor-Gencrals 
could do to end it; there was no governor-general till 1774, 
and he was far from being a viceroy then: the Portuguese 
are irrelevant in this connexion, and the French tried hard to 
get back during Haidar Ali's and Tipu’s wars, and dreamed 
of it in the Maratha wars. After such beginnings, the 


reader is prepared for yet another of the paste-and-. 


scissors compilations from other careless and ignorant works. 
But he is mistaken; Mr. Dangerfield has written the best 
popular account of the Mutiny we have. He is vivid and easy 
to read without being slipshod or melodramatic or big-drum ; 
he is fair-minded and feels the intense pity of the story. He 
knows his stuff, and is at pains to set it out accurately and 
in proportion. He knows more than the mere Mutiny story, 
and is under no illusions about the Company's record in 
Oudh, a humiliation to every Englishman who thinks of it. 
Yet he is a sound “ Imperialist” (since for convenience 
we have to use labels as a kind of shorthand, I use this, with 
apologies). It is a pleasure to commend his book, an oasis 
among so much that is disingenuous. 

Dr. Zacharias is of partly Jewish descent: a Catholic 
educated in Germany: a former member of the Servants 
of India Society: at present a lecturer in Modern Indian 
History at the Catholic University, Lille. These are wide and 
varied qualifications, and suggest a double knowledge, 
that of the outsider and the inmate together. The reader 
must not be put off by what may seem a tone of complacency 
in the Preface; the printed word is apt to betray. His 
book, too, is not easy reading ; partly because the style is far 
from lively, still more because it is packed with detail, so that 
only patience can detach the wood from the trees (brushwood 
would be a better word). But if the reader has patience he 
will be rewarded. Renascent India is a work of high value. 
The author does not let his Catholicism make him unsym- 
pathetic ; he has praise for honest workers of many creeds. 
He gives an excellent account of the manifold social and 
political movements of the last century in India. For com- 
pleteness it needs more about Muslim effort and thought, 
and about Indian men of letters. But a great deal is included 
in these 300 pages, and some of it is not in any other English 
book that I know. Dr. Zacharias has the honest broker's mind, 
which sees both sides in their merits and shortcomings, and 
believes in both and hopes to see both reconciled. The spirit in 
which his hook is written is that which, I believe, is in- 
creasingly winning recognition. Those who would see India 
held politically static do not realize how intimately and deeply 
the West has entered into India, by the medium of a long 
process of acquaintance ; it is necessary for us to remember 
how out of date our successive impressions——whether obtained 
through Mr. Kipling, Mr. EK. M. Forster, Mr. Gandhi of 
immediately post-Amritsar days, or Wother India—rapidly 
heeome. India is a living people, and half of her mind is 
anything but alien to ours: 

For, after all, if one fact stands out more than any other from 
a historical consideration of the past hundred years, it surely is this, 
that the India that has been reborn since is British as well as Indian 

British in the essentials governing its public life, its educational 
system, its legal concepts, its economic outlook, its literature, its 
whole mental orientation, though Indian in all the fibres of its 
heart and in the innermost depths of its ancient tradition and speci- 
fie individuality—that the quintessence and very strength of this 
Renascent India lies just in this fact, that it has indeed ancient 
Hindusthan for its mother, but modern England for its father. 
Quis separabit 4” 


Epwarb TuoMPsON, 


—___—___—3 


Bramwell Booth 


Bramwell Booth. By Catharine Bramwell Booth. (Rich and 
Cowan. 10s.) 

THOSE who knew the inner life of the Salvation Army under 
the Booth dynasty were aware of a peculiar sort of tension 
in its atmosphere. Where you have an immense pcrsonal 
authority, hierarchically delegated, you have always an in- 
tense personal consciousness amongst the subordinates. There 
tends to be a preoccupation with questions of favour and 
promotion ; there is an instinctive watching and measuring 
up of possible competitors ; and there is the nervous strain of 
concealing personal likes and dislikes under a soldierly 
obedience. The outcome is a tendency to hysteria—and to 
whispering. It sounds unlikely, but there is really no more 
“typically feminine *? atmosphere than that of a sergeants’ 
mess. In the case of the Salvation Army the whispering 
brought down the dynasty. 

What they whispered is not explicitly stated by 
Miss Catharine Booth in this fervently filial, yet thoroughly 
readable and illuminating life-of her father. She tells the 
story of General Bramwell Booth’s deposition ** as it appeared 
to him.” It appears to us, as fortunately it must have 
appeared to him, that there was no serious ground of complaint 
against his administration of the Army. The point at issue 
was his power of appointing his successor, and there is little 
doubt that the rebellious whispers were chiefly concerned 
with the name of this as yet unnamed, but frequently guessed 
at, successor. Commander Eva Booth, the General's sister, 
was the effective leader of the revolt. The officers who 
supported her may or may not have suspected the name of 
the General’s chosen successor; they had a strong case on 
general grounds for urging a more democratic administration 
of so vast a power and property. That they pressed their 
pase at a time when the General was disabled by illness (fatal, 
as it proved) can hardly be regarded as a point against them. 
The General's illness added to the urgency, from their point 
of view, that the question of succession should be settled. 
Miss Booth writes with so much restraint (though hardly 
concealing her sense of wrong) that her book does not seem 
to us to call for any reply from the reforming party. Bramwell 
Booth himself had but one reply to the reformers. He would 
not, could not, depart from the scheme of things laid down 
by his father. 

‘His father’s commands were reinforced by Bramwell Booth’s 
own strong convictions that the introduction of the principle of 
election . . . must bring the decay of a General's independence of 
action, unhealthy rivalry and intrigue, and the eventual disruption 
of the Army as an international body.” ° 

Miss Catharine Booth’s book reealls us to the fact, unaffected 
by these unhappy events, that Bramwell Booth was in many 
respects a great man. William Booth was a genius, fiery 
and overwhelming, but it was Bramwell who chiefly supplied 
the practical wisdom and foresight which turned an East End 
mission into a world-wide evangelistic force. As his father’s 
chief of staff he was responsible, in particular, for the financing 
of the Army. We could have wished for some detailed 
examples of his financial shrewdness, but we are told enough 
to recognize that the success of the Army’s bold policy of 
departmental self-support was largely due to his drive and 
realism. His devotion to his father and the perfect under- 
standing between father and son form a beautiful chapter in 
both their lives. As General also, though lacking in personal 
magnetism (he had a curiously feminine type of face and a 
slightly nasal voice), Bramwell Booth showed that he could 
take a strong and wise line of his own. In particular, he 
preserved the Christian internationalism of the Army 
throughout the stresses of the War more successfully than 
was done in any other religious body. Religiously he was 
very much of a mystic; and it was perhaps a part of his 
statesmanlike shrewdness that he led the Army to place a 
growing public emphasis, not upon its robustly fundamentalist 
formal doctrines, but upon the mystical experimentalism 
known as *‘ Holiness Teaching.” It is possible that the final 
revolt against his authority may have been stimulated by a 
certain peculiarity in his method of handling men.  Accus- 
tomed from boyhood to hear his father’s impatient comments 
upon disappointing subordinates to whom he was about to 
hand the * black spot,” Bramwell was probably “a little too 
regal’ (as was charged against the Admirable Crichton), not 
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NAOMI MITCHISON 
The Delicate Fire 


‘It is a rich piece of work, rich in thought, rich in 
feeling, and digging deep into the essentials of human 
experience. We realize, not for the first time, that 
Mrs. Mitchison stands head and shoulders above 
writers of her generation, not only in this country.’ 
REBECCA WEST, Daily Telegraph Short Stories 7s. 6d. net 
A UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND STORIES OF 
NAOMI MITCHISON, fs. net each, is now available. 


Write for a list of titles. 


My Birds: prose and verse W. H. DAVIES 


With decorations by HILDA M. QUICK 3s. 6d. net 


To Think of Tea! AGNES REPPLIER 


“No one who loves literature should miss it. R. ELLIS ROBERTS in 

‘Time and Tide.’ Decorated ss. net 

+ . . - 

The Haunted Mirror ELIZABETH MADOX 
ROBERTS Author of ‘ The Great Meadow’ Short Stories 


7s. 6d. net 


Aspects of Seventeenth Century Verse 
Selected and prefaced by PETER QUENNELL 6s. net 


Impressions of South America ANDRE 
SIEGFRIED = Author of ‘ England’s Crisis ’ 5s. net 


Monetary Theory and the Trade Cycle 
FRIEDRICH A. HAYEK Tooke Professor of Economic 


Science and Statistics at the University of London 6s. net 


RONALD FRASER 
Tropical Waters 


‘ There are times when this novel is unlike anything 
on earth except a P. G. Wodehouse novel written by 


Mr. Charles Morgan.’ 

REBECCA WEST in the Daily Telegraph 

‘What makes this book so irresistibly attractive is 
the pen of Mr. Fraser. It is iridescent writing in 


which humour and seriousness are mixed, the result 
is to me completely charming.’ 


SYLVIA LYND in the News-Chronicle 7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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only in the ‘bestowal and withdrawal of his favour, but also 
in his habit of regarding loyalty to the Booth family as a 
fundamental virtue. 

Bramwell Booth appears in his most attractive aspect in 
his daughter’s acéount of the celebrated ** Maiden Tribute ” 
agitation of the ‘eighties. Throughout W. T. Stead’s cam- 
paign for the raising of the age of consent, Bramwell Booth 
stood by his side with patient loyalty and with a judgement 
which Stead lacked. Events have seldom run more gro- 
tesquely than when they brought the young Salvationist to 
the Old Bailey dock on a charge of procuration. Bramwell 
Booth’s concern for. the child. victims, of commercialized vice 
had-been awakened by his wife, who was then making tragic 
discoveries in connexion with the -women’s social work: of 
the’ Salvation Army. Their daughter gives us a moving 
picture of the young wife sobbing out to her husband, through 
the darkness of the night, the stories of horror which she 
could not bring herself to tell him in the light of day. 

ERNEST JEFFS. 


Souls in Action 
Three French Dramatists: Racine, Marivaux, Musset. 
By Arthur Tilley, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d.) 
Critics may be divided roughly into two classes : those who, 
taking the first step, analyse the material, and those who, 
taking the second, draw conclusions from an_ analysis. 
Mr. 'Filley shows himself in these three essays a member of 
the first class ; he is chiefly occupied with going through the 
work of Racine, Marivaux and Musset, sketching the plot, 


characters and structure. of each_play and giving a short: 
Indeed, if. 


general survey of the writer’s method and style. 
the reader missed out the first page of the preface he might 
fail altogether’ to detect ‘the main theme of the book, so 
diffidently is it given out and recapitulated. Mr. Tilley is 
obviously against that modern school which is all conclusions 
and no analysis, and for this we should be grateful enough 
to forget the banality which, experienced critic though he is, 
persists in his style. 

But the theme, when discovered, is of great interest. 
Briefly it is this: that Musset, through i. is in the 
direct dramatic tradition from Racine. The tradition begins 
in 1667 with. Andromaque, when Racine for the ‘first time 
dispenses .with ‘ all. but ane minimum of physical action ” 
and devotes himself to “une action simple... qui 
s'avan¢cant par degrés vers sa fin nest soutenue que par les 
intéréts, les sentiments et les passions des personnages ” 
(Mr. Tilley, translating this, omits the word “ only”: 
* sustained only by the passions of the characters ~). From 
that moment he is concerned solely with ‘‘ the inner conflict 
of souls * ; in Britannicus, in Bérénice, in Iphigénie, in Phédre, 
we are made spectators of ‘souls in action.”’ In violent, 
tormented action; and when love is the motive foree it is 
usually a raging passion. The link with Marivaux, then, is 
not immediately obvious. Marivaux writes in prose; his 
works are comedies and not tragedies; and the love with 
which he is indefatigably concerned is often too timid to 
declare itself. ‘Dans mes piéces cest tantot un amour 
ignoré des deux amants, tantot un amour qu’ils sentent et 
quwils veulent se cacher fun a l'autre, tantét un amour timide, 
qui nose se déclarer ; tantét enfin un amour incertain et 
comme indécis, un amour & demi-né, pour ainsi dire, dont 
ils se doutent sans ¢tre bien sirs, et qu’ils épient au dedans 
d’eux-mémes avant de lui laisser prendre lessor.” But still 
it is-the conflict of souls; and external action is displaced, 
no longer, it is true, by Racine’s devastating alternations of 
passion, but by the timorous advances and retreats of romantic 
sentiment. Marivaux, writing for the Italian players, of 
necessity gave his characters the stock names; but there is 
something significant about the change in nomenclature. 
Oreste is supplanted by Arlequin: Iphigénie by Angélique : 
Phédre by Silvia. 

Finally Musset. With Musset another influence appears : 
Shakespeare. ‘‘ Vous pensez et sentez comme Shakespeare, 
et parlez comme Marivaux,” wrote an admirer on the 
appearance of Louison; the comparison with Shakespeare 
would have been less ‘inappropriate’ in connexion with 
Lorenzaccio. But in the “ comedies,” ‘‘ Les Caprices de 


Marianne,” and, ‘‘ On ne badine pas avec l'amour,” and jn 
the one-act pieces such as, ‘‘ Il faut qu’une porte soit ouverte 
ou ferinée,” it is the disciple of Marivaux whom we see. The 
action is still an action of souls, the theme still love : a love 
uncertain of itself, groping its way with half-declarations and 
hasty withdrawals. Racine’s:emotional torrent has dwindled 
to a trickle of romantic devotion ; the passionate indecision 
of Bérénice is now content to dispute as to whether a door 
—or a heart—should be open or closed. But the connexion 
becomes apparent only through Marivaux, and the great 
merit of Mr. Tilley’s book is to have peinted this out. 

Mr. Tilley also points out various external connexions or 
differences between the three dramatists: for instance, the 
substitution by Marivaux of valets and soubrettes in place of 
Racine’s confidants, and the varying use of soliloquy. And 
he diaws attention to stylistic qualities : Racine’s prevailing 
absence of ornamentation; Marivaux’s witty dialogue 
(generally innocent, despite the critics, of “‘ marivaudage”’) ; 
Musset’s feeling for movement, shown in his stage directions, 
The book within its limits is extremely thorough, and the 
reader closes it with the rare feeling that he has acquired a 
great deal of evact information, 

Dinys Powers, 


The Gothic Spirit 


Pugin. A Mediaeval Victorian. By Michael Trappes-Lowmry, 
(Sheed and Ward. lis.) 

Twenty years have passed since the centenary of Pugin’s 
birth, and twenty must still pass before the centenary of his 
death. In a letter, written during his last illness, he quoted 
a doctor’s opinion that he ‘* had worked one hundred years 
in forty.” Mr.. Michael Trappes-Lomax has now made a 
book about those forty violent years, a book as good as the 
standard biography by Benjamin Ferrey is bad, and has 
thus deprived the general reader of any excuse for ignorance 
about Pugin. 

Pugin died mad, the balance of his mind overset by the 
intemperate enthusiasm that had enabled him to accomplish 
so much. Single-hearted and single-minded, he spent his 
every moment fighting for a Gothic Kingdom of God ; what 
he regarded as the only Christian architecture was to him 
the means by which brotherly love and true worship must 
be restored to'a generation that had lost both. Upheld by 
loyal friends, he constantly made others from those whom a 
less fiery prophet would have left indifferent. Beset by 
enemies, he constantly, by his intolerance, made others 
from those who might have been his friends. 

Mr. Trappes-Lomax, in presenting his scrutiny of this 
extraordinary man, has adopted a curious method that the 
result justifies. In his own words, he has found it ** necessary 
to treat of Pugin, in spite of his continuous development, not 
as a progression in time, but as it were as a fixed centre from 
which varous energies radiated.”’ It is only in the eighteenth 
chapter of his book that he tries ‘“‘ to penetrate more directly 
to that centre; to find the man himself.’ The man does 
not need much finding, he makes himself known in almost 
every sentence he wrote, and of these sentences his new 
biographer wisely quotes many. «As an_ interpretation. of 
Pugin, the system of recgunting his activities before con- 
verging them into his character is no more than as good a 
system as any other. As a means of agreeably engaging the 
reader’s attention, however, it has exceptional advantages 
which Mr. Trappes-Lomax has turned to good account. 

That Pugin made his living as an architect does not mean 
that it is primarily by his architecture that his achievement 
should be measured. THis most important books, the .4pology 
and the True Principles, embody in words far more of his 
greatiess than was ever embodied by him in stone. As a 
designer of structures he was quickly surpassed in his own 
lifetime by such disciples as Carpenter and Butterfield, 
although as a designer of ornament his supremacy remained, 
and still remains, in its kind unchallengeable. Mr. Trappes- 
Lomax gallantly claims a superiority for Pugin’s buildings 
that a careful investigation of the best of their contemporary 
rivals would probably dissipate. 

Pugin’s skill as an ornamenter found, as is well known, its 
greatest scope at the Palace of Westminster. The question 
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pamphlet, Who was the Art Architect of the Houses of 
Parliament? can only have one answer, when Barry’s 
authorship of the ground plan is acknowledged. Mr. Trappes- 
Lomax discusses this matter persuasively and well, although 
his picture of Barry as the ruthless taskmaster of a dying 
man may appear a little exaggerated. 

There are so many ways in which the new book about 
Pugin that was bound soon to appear could have been written 
badly that it is a matter for especial rejoicing that it should 
have been written so well. Mr. Trappes-Lomax may have 
been led by partiality into excessive praise ‘of his ~hero’s 
architecture, but he has perceived most justly that the 
goodness or badness of this must be as secondary a matter 
in the minds of Pugin’s admirers, as it was in the mind of 
Pugin himself. ‘‘His own greatness or otherwise as an 
architect was of no importance. ... For himself he would 
claim no more than that God had chosen him to start things 
again on the proper lines.”’ In those sentences Mr. Trappes- 
Lomax has indeed ‘‘-penetrated to the centre, and found the 


MANETS 
man himself. Hi. S. GoopuArt-RENDEL, 


Mr. Spender’s Poetry 
(Faber and Faber. 


Ir one is to judge Mr. Spender’s work by his following, the 
very diversity of these admirers is almost a proof of his 
excellence. He offers a varied array of qualities, is less 
restricted, more complete and universal, than many of his 
contemporaries, though the reasons for which he is variously 
admired are sometimes very parochial. 

Like most good poets, Mr. Spender is both traditional and 
revolutionary ; he is traditional by instinct and taste in that 
he has profited by the experience of all his predecessors and 
realizes that poetry’s problems extend beyond those of form 
and novelty in form, revolutionary in that he affirms certain 
human principles of freedom and hope, both eternal and new, 
which entail a revolutionary disregard of established form, 
whether political, moral or poetic. Like Shelley, he aflirms 
the eternally human “ Spirit that is free.” Today this 
affirmation may entail a certain championing of the prole- 
tarian cause ; for the masses, with their problems of unem- 
ployment and economic insecurity, are, though human, far 
from free. Mr. Spender is acutely conscious of history and of 
his own place in history : 


Poems. By Stephen Spender. 5s.) 


‘“*T suffer like history in Dark Ages, where 
Truth lies in dungeons. . .” 


“ T’rom all these events, from the-slump, from the war, from the 
boom 
. . . Time solitary will emerge .. . - 
Singling us from the war which killed ten millions 
At last dropping us into the hard, bright crater of the dead. . .” 


Otto Weininger once suggested that an all-embracing 


memory, hence a consciousness of history, are the very source ° 


of ethics and genius ; from this observation one may conclude, 
in spite of Weininger’s false argumentation, that genius and a 
certain natural historical materialism are almost equivalent, 
This would be an argument in favour of Mr. Spender’s 
essentially ethical outlook and genius : 


“ T think continually of those who were truly great, 
Who, from the womb, remembered the soul’s history 
. . . Whose lovely ambition 
Was that their lips, still touched with fire, 
Should tell of the Spirit clothed from head to foot in song.” 


‘What is precious is never to forget 
The essential delight of the blood drawn from ageless springs 
Breaking through rocks in worlds before our earth, 

Never to allow gradually the traffic to smother 
With noise and fog the flowering of the spirit. . 


” 


‘ Our strength is now the strength of our bones 
And the strength of our famine and of our enforced idleness, 
And it is the strength of our love for each other . 
Here you may wonder 
How it is that works, money, interest, building, could ever hide 


The palpable and obvious love of man for man .. .” 


By stripping Mr. Spender’s poetry of all the magic of images 
and metaphors, which are always just and never unnecessary, 
one might deduce a whole philosophy, diametrically opposed 
to the * strict philosophy of clay,” which he supposes that 
** the once-envious dead have learnt,” His main contribution 


——————— 
LL 


to contemporary poetry has been this strong underlying 
skeleton of philosophy, vital and revolutionary, on which the 
novelty of his expression and imagery seems to grow ag 
naturally as living flesh around young bones. There exist, ig 
England and elsewhere, more politically revolutionary poets; 
Sonka, Bert Brecht, Maiakovsky; but their _ subversive 


statements and theories do not form, as here, a complete 
whole with their language -and imagery. They are lesg 
persuasive because of this discrepancy, like _a flaw in 
their arguments, between the ‘quality of their poetry 

In an earlier poem Mr. Spender 


that of their propaganda. 
writes : 
“ Thinking, if these were tricklings through a dam, 
I must have love enough to run a factory on, 
Or give a city power, or drive a train.” 

A year later Mr. Spender already had power enough, and thig 
is the same as love, to tackle such new themes as unemploy- 
ment (poems 15 and 30), ‘“‘ The Prisoners, ” the Five-year plan’s 
distant success, in his “Funeral,” or to drive his ‘‘ Express,” 
No longer satisfied with feeling and writing about old themes, 
dilettante-like, in a new manner, he must tackle new themes 
and feel them in the same old and eternally human manner, 
Thus his poetry is always based on real feeling; his 
own sorrow and joy. Apart from the transitory influence 
of Miss Riding, in poems 5, 7 and 8,-and of Mr. Auden 
in 29; 

“Your games of cards, hockey with toughs, 
Winking at girls; shoes cribbed from tofis—” 
one can detect few definitely literary influences in Mr. Spender’s 
whole work. Marx and others may have influenced him in his 
thinking and his feeling, but his expression remains strangely 
pure and personal. Epovarp Ropit. 


Charles Lamb. 


Charles Lamb and his Contemporaries. By Edmund Blunden, 

(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. BLUNDEN tells us that he was already cogitating a book 
on Lamb, “ with the kind of diurnal and detailed reconsidera- 
tion which he had begun to see shaping itself to his hand,” 
when he was asked to give the Clark Lectures for 1982, 
Having, so to speak, this subject on tap, he decided to treat 
it instead in a condensed form suited to the exigencics of the 
spoken word. While regretting the more “ lengthy observa: 
tion,” one cannot but realize that it is to the exhaustiveness 
of the unwritten work we owe some of the principal 
qualities of the lectures. Mr. Blunden has not only madé 
himself thoroughly at home in the region he explores—he has, 
besides, the rare imaginative or poetic faculty of taking his 
readers along with him, and causing them to view the mental 
scene with his own combination of reasonableness and 
enthusiasm. 

He begins by describing Lamb’s childhood, and particularly 
his schooling at Christ’s Hospital—a schooling which, though 
by no means exhaustive, was yet education enough to turn out 
a Coleridge besides, and a formidable group of the less illus. 
trious. This chapter sounds a warning in the ears of modern 
educationists. ‘Then, while not silent on the sadder aspect 
of Lamb’s early committal to the desk, he is very pleasant 
upon its alleviations. Lamb “ had in his restriction a constant 
symbol of romance, and the merchant of Bread Street Hill 
became in his fancy a Sir Calidore or Sir Tristan.” Moreover, 
* almost all the clerks had arrived at considerable proficiency 
on the German flute.” The sonnets of Bowles had already 
tentatively sounded the romantic note, and Lamb was soon 
engaged in wr:ting poems which Coleridge took considerable 
pains to alter out of all recognition—though that great man’s 
own productions were at the time actually inferior. Mr. 
Blunden centends that if Lamb’s poetical development had 
not been nipped in the bud by domestic tragedy he might 
have been the equal of Coleridge and Wordsworth in this 
field, notwithstanding his official thraidom—nay, he even goes 
so far as to suggest in passing that Keats might have profited 
as an artist by being given a corner in tea. 

In a chapter on “ The New Criticism,” Mr. Blunden, unlike 
Lamb, does not shrink from almost open confession of his owa 
leanings towards romanticism ; which, in its critical aspect 
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Out on Monday 


THE 


UNIVERSE 
OF LIGHT 


b 
Sir William Bragg 


O.M., F.R.S. Director of the Royal Institution 


Among the most learned of living scientists, 
Sir William Bragg is also that rare 
personage, a master of the art of easy and 
entertaining exposition. 

And this is an enchanting book: for 
Light, most fascinating of subjects, ranges 
from the obvious ““ Why is the grass green 
and the sky blue ?” over the vast spaces of 
astronomy to the very structure of matter 
itself. 


Profusely illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 




















LIFE OF 


ELGAR 


by Basil Maine 
Illustrated, 14s, net. 


“A great Elgar biography. . . . Here we have 
the first full-length and authoritative study of the 
great man ... should be in every music lover’s 
hbrary . . . it is engrossing from the first page to the 
last.” Sir Landon Ronald. 
“A living portrait, ... delightfully and informa- 
tively executed.” News-Chronicle. 


Also a companion volume by the same author on 
Elgar’s Works. 14s. net. 


MASTERS OF 


THE CHESS-BOARD 
by Richard Reti 8s. 6d. net. 


The latest addition to our well-known series of 
chess books. ‘‘ A Chess Magnum Opus . . . it is 

. in our opinion, the best, most logical, as well as 
the most fascinating text-book in chess literature.” 


Morning Post. 
BELL 








SINGING OUT 
OF TUNE 


3y Bryan GUINNESS. 7s. 6d. net. 
With a jacket design by E. McKnight Kauffer. 
Arthur and Agnes in this charming and very modern 
story stand for any fortunate young couple. The 


reader’s ‘sympathy is held throughout, and-only the 
aware will sce why it has to end in the divorce court, 


TELL HALAF 


By Baron Max von Oprennermm. Fully illus- 
trated. Zils. net. 
Archeological discoveries in Upper Mesopotamia. 
“Amazing examples of primitive art have been 
brought to light.”—sir E. DENISON ROSS (Observer). 


THE STREAM 


By Bearrice Mayor, author of that notable 
play; The Pleasure Garden. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Tt does make you feel that its inspiration is drawn 
from reality. A wistful, individual piece of work, 
which will linger in the memory.” 

—GERALD GOULD (Observer). 


LITTLE MAN 
WHAT NOW 


$y Hans FALbapa. 7s. Od. net. 


‘There are chapters which pluck the nerves with 
“an agony of those who are never secure, there are 
chapters which raise the spirits like a fine day in 
the country. The truth and variety of the characteri- 
zation is superb.”—Spectator. 


CIRCUS COMPANY 


LIFE ON THE ROAD WITH THE 
TRAVELLING SHOW. 

sv Epwarp Seaco. //lustrated by the author. 
With a Preface by John Masefield. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Tt catches the heart of the wandering life. The 
author lived with it, studied it, and found loyal 


friends in it, does in fact know the subjeci inside 
out.”—Observer. 


SAILING SAILING 
SWIFTLY 


3y Jack B. Yeats, author of Sligo. /llus- 
trated by the author. 6s. net. 
“All his gay irresponsibility of manner, his Irish 
turns of humour and phrase, his picturesque descrip- 
tion. He has done amiable, glinting black-and-white 
pictures for his own amiable book.”—Obdbserver. 


Our Spring List will be sent post free on request. 


PUTNAM: 214 Bedford Street, W.C.2 
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he defines as a refusal to jud se works of art by some arbitrary 
standard of ‘ correctness,” or in fact by any precise rule 
whatsoever. The romantics’ manner of estimating genius 
“was not to estimate it in the former measurement of prin- 
ciples observed or neglected, but instead, by an antiphonal 
beauty, to transmit its effect on their spirits.” That Lamb 
had an extraordinary gift for this no one, I imagine, will deny 
—though there are so many in this age to whom the word 
Romantic is anathema. They have perhaps never realized 
that belief in the soul is usually one attribute of minds excep- 
tionally endowed with.common sense. The Romantics, recog- 
nizing as they did the emotional and even ethical nature of 
poetry, were at any rate more in contact with reality than 
those critics of a later school who deny that art has any 
connexion with such values. Mr. Blunden, by the way, scouts 
the idea that Lamb’s essays are merely tours de force, or 
charming literary exercises: and it occurs to him that we, 
who applaud certain living or recent poets for their large use 
of literary association, have, to say the least, no ground in 
reason -for a sneer at Lamb, whose methods were to that 
extent the same. 

With the one reservation that one would have liked a little 
more of Mary, it is impossible to wish this book different in 
the least degree. Mr. Blunden, like his hero, is a master of 
quotation, and a delightful kind of collaboration has resulted : 
for the joint authors have also the same broad humanity, the 
same modesty—above all, the same balanced enthusiasms. 
There are, I suppose, two ways of recreating a figure of the 
past: the analytical and the poetical. It is doubtful if the 
first can ever make a solid job of it. Mr. Blunden, eschewing 
all ‘* psychology,” all slickness of interpretation, presents 
Lamb to us as a living person, who, once recognized, cannot 
be resisted. He has been able to ** transmit the effect on his 
spirit,” and, except a future amplification of the experience, 
there is no more to desire 
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“COME ON 


‘Cheer up you old pessimist... the country hasn't gone to the dogs 
yet... banish your gloom .. . get your pipe and fill up with 
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THE, ALL- BRITISH TOBACCO OF QUALITY 
Lambert & Butler, Est. 1836, Branch of The Imperia! Lobacco Uo. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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The Joy of Cricket 


The Brighter Side of Cricket. By R. C. Robertson-Glasgoy, 

Illustrated by A. Savory. (Arthur Barker, 6s.) : 
“Tne only real reason for cricket is Fun,” says Mr. Ben 
Travers in his preface to Mr. Robertson-Glasgow’s invigorating 
little book ; and the words are words of good omen in an hour 
when a sense of humour seems rather disastrously to have 
deserted the cricket-field. The trouble about the literature 
of cricket today is that the people who can play the game do 
not (for the most part) know how to write, while the people 
who write about it are very scldom able to play it. So the 
fortunes of the game have been perilously compromised 
during the last few months by the blunders of sporting 
journalists with a lamentable ignorance of sportsmanship ; 
and the true lover of the game is sick of reading about it in the 
Press, where the time-honoured spirit of the greensward has 
evaporated in a mist of malicious sensationalism. Here, at 
any rate, is an effectual antidote. If anyone is capable of 
recognizing good fun when he sees it, that man should be Mr, 
Ben Travers ; and cricket enthusiasts who are tempted by 
his invitation to add Mr. Robertson-Glasgow’s book to their 
shelves are not likely to let it gather dust in its sanctuary, 
For the author—public-school cricketer, old “ blue,” county 
bowler, scholar and schoolmaster—loves the game for its own 
most lovable qualities. To him, as to every thorough-going 
sportsman, its only real reason is fun, and the fun which fills 
these pages is the genuine article, blithe, sunny, and whimsical, 
the laughter which catches the savour of the philosopher, 
the rational enjoyment of the wise. 

Alike in prose and verse, Mr. Robertson-Glasgow has a 
sense of style which is utterly innocent of affectation. He 
drops the apt quotation into his sentence without parade of 
erudition ; -he turns a pretty parody which keeps always on 
the windy side of taste ; he makes sport of the pedant and the 
bore, still avoiding superiority and offence; and in every 
varying mood his enthusiastic passion for the game rides 
triumphant over anecdote and quip. Only once does his 
touch grow heavy—when he tries to follow cricket through 
the looking-glass. But only Lewis Carroll himself could 
catch his own inimitable note, and every attempt to emulate 
him is doomed to failure. In other essays in parody our author 
is happy enough, as witnesses the Coleridge : 

* For we had done a hellish thing 
To murder a blooming Duck, 
And some averred we'd killed the bird 
That brings a batsman luck : 
‘A pity,’ said they, ‘ that bird to slay 
That brings a batsman luck.’ ” 
And the Tennyson : 
“ Nor ever vet had either fought a fight 
Like this Titanic battle for an Ash:” 
and so on, good stuff, with the authentic twist of hyperbole. 

But the cream of Mr. Robertson-Glasgow’s humour lies in 
its meditative reminiscence, as when he recalls the surrep- 
titious excitement of ** paper ” cricket played during school- 
hours ; or the misery of watching the struggles of the opening 
pair of batsmen, when you yourself are first wicket down ; or 
the delight of “ a lIeisured half-hour by some sylvan retreat, 
some village green where cricket was played before America 
Was one nation,” and where “interest devoid of anxiety” 
provides the perfect solace of the “ Art of Watching.” A 
whole regiment of life-like cricketers troops past the mirror of 
memory, from O. E. Jugg, whose ‘* quiet, steady, admirable 
incompetence ” commanded respect, to Aunt Emily, whose 
** attitude of majestic unconcern ” was its own negative reply 
to every futile appeal for leg-before. Would Aunt Emily 
have blenched before the attack of a “ leg-theorist ”’ ? The 
very suspicion reeks like a Press scandal. For Aunt Emily 
plays the game in a spirit of imperturbable humour. She 
of all batsmen, is the first to recognize and confirm that 
“the only real reason for cricket is Fun.” 
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field of English Literature, with i, 
Biographies of the Great Writers % 
General Editor: 4 

Ricuarp Ferrar Patrerson, M.A., D.Litt. % 
—- % 

Volume I. Chaucer to Spenser (c. 1370- % 
c. 1590). wy 

Volume II. Lyly to Shirley (c. 1590- g 
c. 1640). : 

Volume III. Herrick to Locke (c. 1640- % 
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The Eighteenth Century. 
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The 
WORLD ECONOMIC 


CONFERENCE, 1933 


will direct increased attention to 
many Government publications. 











MPERIAL ECONOMIC CON- 
FERENCE. OTTAWA. 4 sum- 


mary of Proceedings with copies of the 
Trade Agreements reached at the above Con- 
ference; Cmd. 4174. 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
Appendices, Cmd. 4175. 3s. (3s. 3d.). 
The Ottawa Agreements Act. 22 and 23 
Geo. V. Ch. 53. 2s. (2s. 2d.). 





MPORT DUTIES. The Customs 


Department has issued the Annual Import 

and Export List classifying goods on which 
duty, ete, is charged, 6d. (8d.), and the 
Customs and Excise Tariff of the United 
Kingdom of Great. Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 6d. (9d.). Standing orders for the 
supply of regulations and orders under the 
Import Duties Act will be accepted. 





RADE AGREEMENTS. Between 
the United Kingdom and Denmark. Cmd. 
298. 6d. (7d.). 
Between the United Kingdom and Argentine. 
Cmd. 4310. 3d. (4d.). 
xchange of Notes with Germany. Cmd. 4297. 
Id. (2d.).. Cmd. 4319, 2d. (3d.). 
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The Star-Born 


The Star-Born. By Henry Williamson. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) _ 


Ir has happened from time to time that I have been reproached 
for a too general enthusiasm. About this I would only 
say that I am very unrepentant and that the most of 
my enthusiasms can be justified, I think. Th's, or indeed 
any judgement by any critic is: quite unimportant: time 
and time alone decides survival. But there is the further 
question as to whether dog should eat dog and I have for 
many years now written only of the books that I could 
praise. If you are a_ professional critic your business is 
to write a straightforward deliverance of an honest opinion 
whether good or ill, but if you are not professional, as I am 
not, to write of a book that you dislike is surely too often 
«a malicious interference. 

Nevertheless [am here writing about a book that I intensely 
dislike and certainly I am writing without malicious intent. 
Once and again it seems that there is a conspiracy to praise 
wu sham writer, to proclaim him real when he is not real. 
I do not know’ what will be said about Mr. Henry Williamson's 
new book The Star-Born, but I am sure that some critics will 
think it beautiful, and him the best writer about natute 
since Jeffries. And so because Mr. Williamson once wrote 
Varka the Otter, I hope and trust that not I alone, but a 
number of others will tell him that since Tarka he has 
permitted himself to become a false, mushy, sentimental 
Marie Corelli kind of writer, that this is painfully evident 
to many of his once admirers and that with every successive 
book it becomes more paintully evident. Yes, but proof’? 
Abuse like this is meaningless. Support vour words. 

1 will at once do so with some words of Mr. Williamson's 
own. Here is a fragment of dialogue from The Star-Born : 

**She smoothed his straight dark hair, wondering why 
he was so strange a little son. 

~* Don’t you want Mum-mum, Sonny ?° 

* Sonny’s eyes stared at her, unwinking. 
** Sonny not want Mum-mum ?’ * Why not, 
What has Mum-mum done ?’ 

* The owl sailed past the window again, and cried kee-or- 
ich. Sonny's eyes glowed in the small light. He turned 
and excitably called to it. * Hooliflap.’ 

** He lay so still, looking at her. When she had tucked 
him up he whispered : ‘ Weary wee.’ 

* Here’s Weary Wee, Sonny, Now go to sleepy-byes.” 

Does that not, oh not too gentle reader, make you feel 
just a little sick ? Yes, but to snatch pieces from a book's 
heart and make isolated quotations of them is unfair. Well 
then —years ago [ sat in a box with Henry James and Maeter- 
linck watching the first performance in England of The Blue 
Bird, and in the interval Herbert Trench (I think it was) 
invited us to the back of the stage. Walking along a passage 
1 saw through an open door a dressing-room and in this 
room a number of little middle-aged and elderly dwarfs 
shaving. I asked Trench whom these might be. ** Oh 
these,” said Trench, “are the unborn babies in the next 
act.” I shuddered. So now do I shudder over Mr. William- 
son's fantasy. Ifa fantasy is not just right it is most terribly 
wrong. Fantastes is to my mind right, and Mowgli 
and The Three Mulla-Mulgars. Miss Corelli's Romance of 
Two Worldsand Mr. Williamson’s The Star-Bornare just wrong, 
There is surely a sham pretentiousness everywhere. Mr, 
Williamson once wrote well about animals —the owls in this 
hook are quite awful in their self-consciousness. They are 
not, in fact, owls at all, but simply Mr. Williamson thinking 
how beautiful he is. Everywhere there are pretentious, 
formless, nothingnesses called the Mind Spirit, the Herald 
Bird, the Fur Spirit. There is a young woman called the 
* maiden Mamis.” Mr. Williamson has never been happy 
in his female characters, but surely never before so unhappy 
as in the maiden Mamis. She is shy and coy, an observer 
of nature, very maiden indeed. Then there are the earthly 
ones, a very hearty sportsman called Robert, a polite sports- 
man who talks like this : 

IT say, Auntie, who ever is he? And where the devil 
~1 beg your pardon—but where does he think he’s going ? ” 
I like his politeness to his auntie. 

There is a lady called Esther, in whose eves there are 
continually tears. She talks like this When the maiden 


she asked, sadly. 


Sonny ? 





Mamis makes the surprising remark : ‘ Life is cruel, Mother.” 
Esther answers. ‘It often seems cruel to youth, dearest, 
for youth has to learn to lift its heart above the things of 
earth. I realized years ago that one day the solitary little 
baby I washed and dressed and tucked up at night, whose 
stocking was filled every: Christmas—how excited you used 
to be !—would grow up and leave me, just as I left my own 
mother. One day you will have a baby of your own. , ,” 
&e., &e., 

And Mr. Williamson once upon a time wrote Tarka the 
Otter! Can such things be ? Heucu Wavrote, 


Memory, The Muses’ Mother 
The Innocent Eye. By Herbert Read. 
For many years Mr. Read has been accumulating a reputation 
as a critic of literature and the fine arts. His technique has 
been. austere, intellectually puritanical, influenced by the 
methods and bias of contemporaries such as Paul Valéry and 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, and by the machinery of the Cambridge 
psychologists (those latter-day Platonists without the Plato), 
In those vears of his activity Mr. Read commanded respect, 
for few living critics showed more zeal toward a unity of 
purpose and a singleness of vision. Until recently, however, 
his fine effort seemed to be conscientious rather than inspired, 
There was a sense of dispiritedness, of fundamental lack of 
joy and faith, in his work. But, like so many ascetics who 
travel over the early years on stony ground, he seems suddenly 
to have found that secret of life, of inspiration, for which 
he was hopelessly, but dutifully, looking. 

The change began by his doubting of the value of intel- 
lectual judgements uncounselled by the instincts. With his 
studies on Wordsworth and his book on The Sense of Glory 
(a title significant of his new direction) he began to creep 
into a new self, a self that Jived, wantonly and dangerously, 
in a direct, poetic relationship with the world of intangible 
realities. 

The full fruit of this change, or, rather, this expansion of 
self, hangs ripe in his new book, The Innocent Eye. Here 
he has openly declared his new strength, his revelling in the 
educative influence of love and memory. His act, in setting 
out to recapture the scenes and sensations of his early child- 
hood, is symbolical of his new purpose. That purpose puts 
him into harmony with the few principles out of which life 
and art spring, and which are the source of all myth and 
interpretation of the mysteries that leave the intellect baffled 
and sceptical. 


(Faber and Faber.  63,) 


“* A mind without memories means a body without sensibility,’ 
(he says, and follows this discovery with), ‘the perturbations of the 
intellect are a danger to the instinctive basis of life ; no wonder, 
then, that nature is wise enough to wrap us in a cocoon of insen- 
sibility, until such time as we have the power to counter intelligence 
with deeper intuitions.’ ” 

Surrendered thus to Mnemosyne, the mother of the Muses, 
Mr. Read has been inspired to a little masterpiece of evocation. 
This book is a perfect work of art. It is hard and erystalline, 
and it holds a different light for every mood in which it is 
approached. The matter and the vehicle are completely 
fused, and the reader is put into an ecstasy of appreciation 
in trying to find at each revelation of beauty whether the 
secret lies in the picture or in the pigments that present it. 
Here is an example : 

“ Our chief joy was to make lead shots, or bullets as we called 
them ; and for this purpose there existed a long-handled crucible 
and a mould. At what now seems to me an incredibly early age 
we melted down the strips of lead we found in the window-sill, and 
poured the sullen liquid into the small aperture of the mould, which 
was in the form of a pair of pincers—closed whilst the pouring was 
in progress. When opened, the gleaming silver bullets, about the 
size of a pea, fell out of the matrix and rolled away to cool on the 
stone floor. We used the bullets in our catapults, but the joy was 
in the making of them, and in the sight of their shining beauty. 

That sensuous passage, with such a cunning device of 
consonants, is a random selection from this picture of a 
farmstead in the isolated folds of the Hambledon Hills in the 
North Riding, near the ruins of Rievaulx Abbey, which, as 
Mr. Read revealingly says, “‘ was not dedicated to any known 
god, but in a moment of solitude it would serve as an altar 
to a sense of glory denoted by these ruins and this tomb, 
and their existence in this solitary place.” The words might 
be used of this book, and of its author's new revelation and 
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The HERITAGE of 
ENGLAND 


delightful ‘Batsford’ books 
illustrate and describe its many 
and varied aspects. 


The Landscape of England 
By C. BRADLEY FORD. 
With a Foreword by G. M. Trevetyan, O.M. 


Containing 135 superb photographic views of the English country- 
side; its hills, valleys, woodlands, streams, mountains, lakes, coasts 
and old buildings in their rural settings; with a frontispiece in 
colour and 25 pen drawings in the text by Brian Cook. 

= Large 8vo, cloth, price 12/6 net 


The Villages of England 
By A. Kk. WICKHAM. 
With a Foreword by Dr. M. R. James, O.M. 


Containing ever 100 illustrations representing nearly every English 
county. Large 8vo, cloth, price 12/6 net 


Some which 


Homes and Gardens of England 
By H. BATSFORD & CHARLES Fry. 

With a Foreword by Lorp Conway or ALLINGTON. 
Containing 150 illustrations of houses of every size and type from 
the early middle ages to the nineteenth century. 

Large 8vo, cloth, 


price 12/6 net 


English Country Life and Work 
By ERNEST C. PULBROOK. 
This book describes and illustrates the immense \ ariety of lovely 
and delightful things still left to us in rural England. The illustra- 


tions include 126 photographic reproductions of the countryside, its 
customs and types, etc. .arye Svo, cloth, price 12/6 net 





A new Illustrated Catalogue of Books on England’s Heritage 
of Beauty will be torwarded free on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 


Fine Art Publishers to H.M. the Queen, 
15 North Audley Street, London, W. 1. 











The Open-Air Book of the Year 


THE ROVING 
ANGLER 


by 


HERBERT E. PALMER 


Dedicated to All True Fishers and Good Hikers 


“Mr. Palmer proves to be as delightful in 
prose as he is stimulating and challenging 
in verse. This is one of the most com- 
panionable of books, with sunlight or 


The wood 
engravings by Mr. Robert Gibbings are 


green shadow on every page. 


beyond praise.”—Week-End Review. 


6s. net 


LONDON: J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 
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THE FINANCE 
OF GOVERNMENT 


BY THE RT. HON. J. W. HILLS, M.P., 
AND E. A. FELLOWES 


“An admirable book. The special value of the present 
book is its lucid and ‘comprehensive analysis of financial 
machinery and procedure.”"—Sunday Times. 


“This admirably clear survey and analysis of governmental 
finance . . . an eminently useful work.” 
—WNew Statesman & Nation. 


“ Forms the most comprehensive and up-to-date volume available 
on the subject."—ZJnvestor’s Chronicle. 


8/6 net 


THE PASTURES 
OF HEAVEN 


BY JOHN STEINBECK 


“Tt is the kind of book that you turn over again and read a 

bit here and a bit there . . . a unique book . the writing 

is beautiful . I can't say how much I've enjoyed it. 
—V.A.C. (of the Morning Post). 


“This remarkable work . . . deserves to be widely read .. . 
a strange and significant story finely conceived.’—Co Lin STILL. 


7/6 net 


PHILIP ALLAN & Co., Ltd., 
69, Great Russell Street, London. 
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British Public Expenditure, 
1921-31. 


3y JOSEPH SYKES, M.A., Head of the Department 
of Economics, U niversity ( “ollege, Exeter. 15s. 
The many changes which have occurred in the British system 
of taxation in the post-war period have received a fair measure 
of attention from domestic economists. Until recently, how- 
ever, not so much attention has been given to changes in 
expenditure. Questions of expenditure have come to assume 
large importance, and this volume records the more important 
changes that occurred during the decade 1921-31 (March) and 
to trace their more obvious economic and social consequences. 


Year-Book of Agricultural 
Co-operation, 1933. 


Issued ne the HORACE PLUNKETT FOUNDA- 
TION 12s. 6d. 


Continuing the series of annual reviews of the year’s develop- 
ment of co-operative agricultural organisation and marketing, 
this volume includes also special articles by authoritative 
writers on the situation in Russia, the United States, China, 
Japan, Germany, the British Dominions and Colonies and _else- 
where, a revised bibliography, and special supplement: Digest 
of Co-operative Law. 


ready shortly 
This Money Business: 


A Simple Account of the Institutions and Working 
of the Banking and Financial World. 


3y BARNARD ELLINGER, C.B.F. 6s. 


This book, written by a Manchester merchant, describes simply 
and practically the organisation and working of our banking 
and financial system, and shows how the various parts of the 
machine form one coherent whole. It is intended primarily 
for those with little or no previous knowledge of the subject, 
and should be helpful to young students and those members 
of the general public who are desirous of understanding the 
important bearing which international monetary problems have 
on our present distress. 


P.S. KING & SON, LTD. 
14 Gt. Smith St., Westminster 
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Fiction 


By GraviAM GREENE 


By -A. J. Cronin. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Durbar. By Denis Kincaid. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Mrs. Van Kleek. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

The Enemy at the Gate. By A. t’Serstevens. (Barker. 7s. 6d.) 
An Oxford Tragedy. By J.C. Masterman. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Grand Canary. 


UnpovusreDLy an aesthetic pleasure can be gained from 
reading Dr. Cronin, the pleasure of observing a certain kind 
of novelist flowering with a superb unconsciousness. Here, 
pressed between two covers, is a perfect example of the 
Popular Novelist. Viewed in this light his defects become 
positive qualities. One is inclined to praise his inability 
to create a plausible human being, for one real character 
would break the book and Dr. Cronin’s importance as an 
Awful Example. <A long literary pedigree is of importance 
to characters in a novel of this class ; it is a badge of respect- 
ability, an assurance to the reader: “ You have met us 
all before in the best of company. There will be nothing 
to shock, nothing to disturb you, nothing to give vou ideas.”’ 
So in Grand Canary we have the missionary seduced by a 
loose woman, the boxer with a “ seductive Irish voice * who 
reads Plato (spelt Playto to indicate the brogue ; but how 
does Dr. Cronin pronounce the name ?); the cockney bawd ; 
the sardonic, embittered doctor, won back to hope in life by 
the love of a good woman whom he nurses through the yellow 
Their physical appearance is minutely described — 
features, “strong” teeth, sometimes * firm” 
teeth, sometimes “ perfect * teeth, almost always * white ” 
tecth ; they “ hiss” words, their eyes blaze. This is all fair 
barnstorming, board-rattling stuff, but the popular novelist 
must also know how to write grandly. On these occasions 
the English language loses any meaning whatever for Dr, 
Cronin, Literary phrases run riot. He _ turns _ berserk, 
reckless of consequences. ‘* Slowly before their eyes the day 
languished as with love, swooning towards. the arms of the 
dark.” Dr. Cronin is liable to turn mature on with a tap at 
the most unnecessary moments. When the missionary 
suecumbs to the loose woman (** He stumbled inside the 
eabin. He closed the docr.”’?) the next chapter opens with 
supreme irrelevance: ‘ But night succumbed in turn to 
morning and all the warm beauty of the darkness drooped 
into the ocean like a languid hand.” 


fever. 
** chiselled ” 


It is extraordinary how obscure the Popular Novelist can 
be without losing his public (Dr. Cronin speaks somewhere 
of a silence which is ** lingering yet chaste,” of ** omniscient 
and his principal characters are frequently having 
This is 


winds,” 
visions ** which words could never formulate”). 
sometimes explained by what is called the narrative gift. 
He may not be able to create character; he may not have 
much of a story to tell, but how quickly it is said, how cleverly 
he tells it. This is not true of Dr. Cronin, whose characters 
all tell each other what they know already as in old-fashioned 
plays, and it is difficult to understand how a narrative gift 
van ever be said to exist apart from any merit of style, story 
or character. Mr. Kineaid certainly has the gift, but he also 
has the gift of creating character and he has an extraordinarily 
interesting story to tell. 

Durbar describes one day in the life of a Native State. 
In the dreadful palace with its Victorian Gothic facade, its 
Pre-Raphaelite stained windows, its rooms full of Second 
Empire bric-d-brac, deck chairs and rustic seats and musical 
boxes and bugs, soap advertisements and sports photos, the 
old Frineess Indira plots against the life of the Raja. The 
Raja, a young man who had been educated at Oxford, had 
had his will power killed by drugs and his brain is a confusion 
of memories of his father, the coarse old sadistic warrior 
watching elephant fights in a reeking arena, and of Oxford— 
dons’ breakfasts and punts and parties at the * Trout.’ The 
dynasty, though not his life, is saved by the courage of his 
wife and by the old Prime Minister, Nana Saheb, a secretive, 
courteous Brahman, who, when rifles begin to be used in 
the city, reassures the British Resident with a story of 
fireworks for the Durbar, as intent on saving the State 
from English interference as from the Princess’s conspiracy. 
This is a quick, flamboyant, exciting novel. The strangeness 
of native customs are never tiresomely explained ; you are 
never couscious of a guide at your elbow describing, pointing 


out . . . It is as though you were whirled through the 
city in a fast car, catching a glimpse here of odd costume, 
of curious behaviour, an appalling stench at this corner, at 
that the scent of unfamiliar flowers. You see what you 
‘an, you forget, you remember. ; 

The growth of a novel in the mind of the author has 4 
particular interest. Was it a * story’ which first flashed 
on the fancy, a relationship, a character? I think in Mrs, 
Mordaunt’s case it was a character, in Mr. Kineaid’s a story, 
One imagines how Mrs. Van Kleek first appeared to Mrs, 
Mordaunt, completely herself, with her ninetyish curves and 
her egregious Hotel on a tropical island and her thin black 
cigar and her “ girls’ on the back verandah. — 'Turgeney 
once told James that his novels always began with this 
vision of a person, Afterwards he had * to imagine, to 
invent and select and piece together the situations most 
useful and favourable to the sense of the creatures them- 
selves, the complications they would be most likely to produce 
and to feel.” It is here that Mrs. Mordaunt has failed; 
one believes in Mrs. Van Kleek, one does not believe in 
the sentimental story told about her; of how the son she 
had deserted when he was a baby came to her hotel, a mis- 
sionary in pursuit of an ecloping wife; how she followed 
him without betraying her identity into the plague-stricken 
village where he was working, and after he had died in her 
arms, returned to her hotel, and her cigar, and her girls, 
But though the story is sentimental in conception, it is 
very well executed, and the portrait of Mrs. Van Kleek 
has a bold maturity. Her life had run “ through the 
houses of rich men and poor men, aristocrats and nouveaur 
riches, from Peckham Rye to the courts of Rajahs,” and 
now the friend of the English Governor and the Catholic 
priest, the owner of the only hotel and the keeper of a polite 
brothel, she talked with an casy unconventional wisdom; 
*T have encountered a great many grand passions in my life, 
on the whole they amounted to very little, scarcely a man 
among them I really liked.” 

Perhaps The Enemy at the Gate, among these novels, keeps 
the best balance between story and character, but at great 
expense. It isa typically French study of morbid psychology, 
as mechanically competent as the novels of Julian Green, 
without that author's restraint. M. t’Serstevens has only 
been able to limit his subject by isolating his characters 
in one of those small sandy villages so far from urban contact 
that one cannot believe that they exist today. The number 
of sexual dramas concentrated in one district are unbelievable. 
* In each fold of this earth, encrusted with sea salt, delivered 
up to the storms, there lurked comedy or drama, inspired by 
The novel has the romanticism, the technical skill 
cloudy 


love.” 
and the complete unreality of those magnificent 
engravings of the Byronic period. 

Any newcomer to detective fiction deserves admiration; 
is perceptibly drying up. It becomes harder 
create a new crime or a new detective. 
Mr. Masterman seems happily unaware of the need 
of a new crime. The case he presents is very ingenuous. 
An unpopular Oxford don is found shot in the rooms of the 
Dean of the College. Circumstances make it certain that 
the murderer can only be one of the members of Senior 
Common Room who had dined in college that night. Of 
the twelve dons four had perfect alibis, seven have no alibis 
at all. The amateur detection is carried out by a Viennese 
lawyer lecturing at Oxford for the faculty of law. His 
method of detection is extremely simple ; it depends chiefly 
on his intuition, and the reader can hardly share his intuition. 
The crime, from the lack of any proof whatever, would 
never have been brought home if the murderer had _ not 
confessed, an unsatisfactory ending. As a detective story, 
therefore, Mr. Masterman’s novel cannot take a high place; 
as a novel it can be recommended. It is written in a 
charming, tentative style which catches the character of 
the old Senior Tutor who tells the story ; and the character 
of the athletic, brilliant egotistical Dean, ‘* with a great 
pretentious facade and behind only a few mean shallow 
has a solidity one seldom finds in a detective 
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LETTERS OF COURTSHIP 


Between John Torr and Maria Jackson 
1838-1843. Edited by E. F. Carritr. 7/6 net 


. If long acquaintance, with charm and pretty seriousness 
on one side, and solid worth and constancy on the other, 
cannot make a happy match, these delightful letters were 

written in vain, and that their readers would not wish to 
believe... .” Times Literary Supplement 


MARIA JANE JEWSBURY 


Occasional Papers. With a Biographical 
Introduction by Ertc GILLETT. 6/6 net 


“. . This task of salvage has been well done; the life- 
story is touching and human; the sprightly reprinted essays 


deserve their resurrection. ...” Time and Tide 


LETTERS OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD TO 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 

Edited by H. F. Lowry. 7/6 net 
. This little book is a real achievement. It adds an 
important fragment to Matthew Arnold's writings, and 


deepens our sympathetic interest in that ever-attractive 
man... New Statesnan 


“ 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 



































READY MAY 22nd. 
SKETCHING WAYS AND 


SKETCHING DAYS 
by JAMES STEUART 


22 full-page Illustrations in Colour and Black and White. 
A companion volume to Sketching in Water-Colours by 
the same author. Many practical and helpful suggestions 
on the art of water-colour painting. 3s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH BIRDS 
by F. B. KIRKMAN & F. C. R. JOURDAIN 


An unrivalled series of 200 Plates in Colour, with des- 
criptive text. The most up-to-date book on the subject. 
Cloth (103in. by S8in.). 21s. net. 
“The most useful one-volume bird book we have et 
SPEC T ATOR, 
“A renerkable gallery of bird pic ital 
rofessor JULIAN HUXLEY. 





FIFTH IMPRESSION. 
THE 
ENGLISH ROCK-GARDEN 
by REGINALD FARRER 
THE BOOK OF REFERENCE FOR THE 
ROCK-GARDENER 

2 Vols. 200 lilustrations from Photographs. £3 3s. 
“©The most important work on rock plants ever produced in 
country.” G ARDEN LIFE. 

Prospectuses post free on Sea mn 





THOMAS NEL SON. “AND SONS, “LTD. 
35 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4, 
AND PARKSIDE WORKS, EDINBURGH, 9. 

















A Striking Novel of the Occult 


THE EBONY 
MIRROR 


By F. A. GALLIMORE 
7S. 6d. net 


The story of a man’s attempt to bridge the gulf 
separating the living from the dead. 

“A really brilliant psychological novel, handled 
with superb skill.’—Book Tag. 


METHUEN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 























Just Published 


This is Norway 


by FREDA LINGSTROM 


With preface by Sir Karl F. Knudsen, K.B.E. 





An indispensable companion for visitors to Norway. 
Up-to-date and reliable chapters on history, customs, 
language, literature and art; an extensive gazetteer, 
and details of touring and sports facilities. Iliustrated 
with 4 water-colours, 32 pages of photographs, and maps. 


o/- 


GERALD HOWE 




















TOWARDS STANDARDS OF CRITICISM 
Selections from 


The Calendar of Modern Letters 


with an Introduction by 
F. R. LEAVIS 


“ Good criticism and intelligent discussion of 


literature are not common; ‘The Calendar’ 
abounds with them in great variety ... so far, 
in fact, as to be unique.”—From the Introduction 


Js 





DREISER 
AND THE LAND OF THE FREE 
by 
DOROTHY DUDLEY 


. a documented history of American society 
and its novelists, journalism and literary world 
since 1870... the English reader cannot do 
better than read it as an introduction to a very 
important subject..—The Listener 


15s 





WISHART 
10 John Street, W.C.2 
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Current Literature 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL DE RUYTER 
By Professor P. Blok 


Holland in the seventeenth century was. prolific in great 
men. Among her sailors none is more attractive or im- 
pressive than the hero of the three Anglo-Dutch wars, and the 
late Professor Blok did full justice to him in his most readable 
and trustworthy Life of Admiral De Ruyter (Benn, 21s.) 
well translated by Dr. Renier. De Ruyter, a year younger 
than Rembrandt and. like him of humble parentage, went to 
sea when he was eleven, and was later engaged in the Spitz- 
bergen whale fishery, which the Dutch developed. He made 
money as a merchant skipper and probably also as a privateer, 
and, having married for the third time, he gave up the sea and 
settled at his native Flushing. He was then forty-three. 
Two years later war broke out with the Commonwealth, and 
De Ruyter, much against his will, was constrained to take a 
high command in the great fleet that the States General were 
collecting. _Thenceforth De Ruyter was the most popular 
figure in the Dutch Navy and had to serve in every campaign 
until he died of wounds on his flagship in the Mediterranean 
in 1677. As, Commander-in-Chief in the second and third 
Dutch wars, he undoubtedly saved his country. The English 
Navy has never had an abler foe than De Ruyter, whose 
exploit of 1667, when he sailed up the Thames and burnt 
Chatham dockyard and the fleet in the Medway, remains 
unique. Professor Blok’s narrative of the hard-fought battles 
in the North Sea and the Channel is excellently clear. More- 
over, he gives an attractive picture of De Ruyter himself as a 
stern old Puritan who understood perfectly how to manage 
sailors, and who, by his complete indifference to public opinion, 
won the passionate affection of his countrymen. 


TELL HALAF 
By Baron Max von Oppenheim 


The first detailed account of the finds on a prehistoric site 
near Ras el Ain in Northern Mesopotamia is given in Baron 
Max von Oppenheim’s Tell Halaf: a New Culture in Oldest 
Mesopotamia (Putnam, 21s.), with an abundance of photo- 
graphs and coloured plates of the early painted pottery. It 
is an important book and, like the recent report on the British 
Museum diggings at Tal Arpachiyah near Nineveh, reminds 
us once again of the infinite possibilities that await the 
excavator in the Middle East. Baron von Oppenheim heard 
by chance in 1879, when he was prospecting for the Bagdad 
railway, that natives had uncovered stone statues on a lonely 
hill and had covered them up again for fear of evil spirits. 
He soon found sculptures .of great antiquity and in later 
vears he has set on foot a thorough examination of the site, 
which will be continued by the institution that he has 
established in Berlin. On Tell Halaf, about 3000 B.c., stood 
a city of a pre-Sumerian people, whose powerful sculptures 
and gay, painted pottery are akin to those found on early 
* Hittite” sites to the west and at earliest Susa far to the 
east. German scholars call this people Subasacan, and the 
name may serve for the aboriginals of the Middle Kast who 
were later to be dominated by Sumerians, Babylonians, 
Hittites and Assyrians. Their art, at any rate, is impressive ; 
their great basalt statues of deities, sometimes human, 
sometimes monstrous, and their sculptured reliefs of ritual 
and hunting scenes are truly remarkable. In Assyrian days 
Tell Halaf was the Gozan to which some of the Israelites were 
exiled. Baron von Oppenheim is well served by his translater, 
Mr. Gerald Wheeler, and Professor Herzfeld’s technical 
appendix on the sculpture is noteworthy. 


THE UNFINISHED TASK 
By Sir Frederick Whyte 

It is always a delicate matter for an Englishman to speak 
to an American audience on the League of Nations, but 
Sir Frederick Whyte, whose The Unfinished Task (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $1.50) is an address given at Milton Academy last 
Armistice Day, handles his theme  unfalteringly. The 
unfinished task (‘* Let us strive on to finish the work that 
we ure in’) is the duty of learning to live in harmony as 
nations as we have learned it as individuals, and the keynote 
of the address is an indomitable faith in the idea and the 
reality of progress. ‘ Movement without a purpose,” says 
Sir Frederick, ‘is as meaningless as the spinning of a 
squirrel in-a cage,” and the immediate purpose of mankind 
as he sees it is to develop and perfect the art of living 
together. His exposition is inspiring and persuasive. 


OXFORD: ITS PLACE IN NATIONAL HISTORY 
By Sir John A. R. Marriott 
Sir John Marriott has written a pleasant and _ interesting 
book on Oaford: its Place in National History (Clarendon 
Press, 6s.). He begins with the Saxon border-fortress, first 
mentioned in 912, traces the evolution of the mediaeval 


university from the twelfth century, and emphasizes the part 
played by Oxford in national crises. _Wyclif and the Lollards 
the Reformation, the Civil War, Jacobitism, Wesleyanism, 
the Oxford Movement, whose centenary is soon to be cele. 
brated, and the Rhodes Trust which. has made Oxford an 
Alma Mater for the picked youth of the Dominions and the 
United States are all discussed in turn, and Ruskin College jg 
not forgotten. Sir John will distress some Cambridge men 
by casually remarking that Cambridge was founded py 
migrants from Oxford. But he is modest enough to print 
in an appendix refutations by specialists of some of the other 
good old Oxford legends that he repeats in the text, such as 
the theory that Oxford was founded by a migration of scholars 
from Paris. The little book gives useful information about 
the colleges and is attractively illustrated. 


BRUTES AND BEASTS 
By John Swain 

In this full and liberally documented volume (Brutes and 
Beasts, Noel Douglas, 12s. 6d.), Mr. Swain follows up the 
account, which he presented in The Pleasures of the Torture 
Chamber, of the indignities to which men have submitted 
their fellows, with an exposure of the cruelties which have 
existed in men’s treatment of animals. The historical account 
which he gives is excellent, but when he comes to the present 
day his touch is less sure. For the writer who treats, with 
however passionate a belief in the justice of his cause, of 
Fox-Hunting, the Fur Trade, and Vivisection as _ related 
subjects, a certain objectivity of manner is advisable if he 
is to avoid arousing the suspicion of his readers by obtruding 
on their attention the limitations of a pamphleteer. A 
luxuriance of style and imagination,- however, appears to 
cloud Mr. Swain’s judgement and detracts from the force of 
his statements. His manner weakens a case which the 

greater part of his matter should have won. 


JOHN MARSHALL IN DIPLOMACY AND LAW 
By Lord Craigmyle 

The Supreme Court of the United States, as the interpreter 
of the Constitution of 1787, has often saved the Republic, 
The true founder of the Court was Chief Justice Marshall, 
who presided over it from 1801 to 1835, and once for all 
asserted its independence of President and Congress, parties 
and the Press. Lord Craigmyle’s little book on John Marshall 
in Diplomacy and Law (Scribner, 7s. 6d.) is an affectionate 
tribute to this remarkable man and shows, by examples 
which the layman can understand, what fundamental deci- 
sions the Chief Justice was called upon to take. The Court, 
he ruled in various well-known cases, could prevent any 
State from impeding Federal policy, could hold a State to its 
contracts (though it did not do so in the later case of the 
Southern States, which repudiated their pre-Civil War loans) 
and could annul an Act of Congress which was unconstitu- 
tional. Reformers in a hurry have chafed, to put it mildly, 
at Supreme Court decisions, but the existence of this tribunal 
has made for steady progress and general confidence in the 
jaw. Lord Craigmyle’s account of Marshall’s negotiations 
in Paris in 1797 shows that he could hold this own with Talley- 
rand. But a loosely worded paragraph would suggest to the 
uninformed. reader that Bonaparte had something to do with 
the matter. The young general was otherwise occupied 
at that time, and the responsibility for the dispute with 
America lay with the Directory, as of course the author 
knows. 


THE DUGDALE SOCIETY 


The Dugdale Society, with the Master of the Rolls as Presi- 
dent, is doing invaluable work in printing Warwickshire records. 
It has already published five volumes of the Stratford-on- 
Avon Corporation minutes as well as the Edgbaston parish 
registers and other important documents. Its latest issue is 
Warwickshire Feet of Fines, Vol. I. (1195-1284), abstracted in 
the Record Office by Miss Ethel Stolus and edited by Mr. F.C. 
Wellstood, with an introduction and index by Mr. F. T. 5. 
Houghton (Humphrey Milford, 35s.). A “ fine ” was a more 
or less fictitious suit instituted for the sake of placing the 
conveyance on record, and corresponded roughly to the modern 
system of land registration which exists in most countries 
except our own, where compulsion is restricted to Middlesex. 
A triple indenture was engrossed for each ** fine” on a single 
parchment, which was then cut up. Each party retained one 
copy, and the third, written at right angles to the others on 
the “ foot ” of the “ fine,” was retained by the court. Thus 
these ** feet of fines ” give details of the landholders and theit 
holdings which are of inestimable value to the historian and 
the genealogists. Nearly a thousand such documents, 
mostly for Warwickshire in the thirteenth century, at 
abstracted and carefully indexed in this volume. The index 
of field-names is well worthy of study. It may be noted that 
Watling Street in the neighbourhood of Maneetter was knowt 
as * Merestrete,” presumably with the sense of * boundary 
as in so many other cases. 
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Ir is advisable, in the first place, to take a car. The Great 
Southern Railway, possibly the most libelled institution in 
Ireland, whose imposing network of lines efficiently serves 
the whole of the Free State, though entirely adequate for 
the ordinary traveller with a not too conjec tural destination, 
was not, quite properly, designed to meet the more extrava- 
gant whims of the tourist. If you take a car, you will land 
~" either Cork, Rosslare, Belfast or Dublin. “ Of the two 
more probable you will, if you are susceptible to first impres- 
sions, choose Dublin. It is typical or, if that is impossible, 
representative of Ireland. Belfast is an isolated phenomenon. 
To appreciate Dublin, abandon any idea of “seeing the 
sights”; they are there to be seen, certainly— Trinity 

College and its library with the Book of Kells, St. Michan’‘s 
and its mummies, Christ Church Cathedral, St. Patrick’s and 
Marsh’s Library, ‘* Ireland’s Revenge,” the grotesque statue 
of Queen Victoria that squats “in unlovely rustication in 
front of Leinster House where the Dail meets, the Bank of 
Ireland which used to be the House of Parliament, the 
Academy, Phoenix Park with its Zoological Gardens, Mr. de 
Valera—but* none of them, except perhaps the last in 
rhetorical action, is equipped with those spectacular qualities 
which have lent its peculiar significance to the term. More- 
over, they do not prov ide any real clue to the city. In 
Dublin it is a question of appreciating an atmosphere which 
exists almost independently of the surroundings which 
contain it, which has defeated change and is still to be felt 
in Georgian streets and squares, now raided, alas! beyond 
hope of checking by the obtrusive brass door plates of 
commerce, where the sense of prosperity and importance is 
today admittedly retrospective. The crowds that pass 
present a show of leisured animation, not, as in London, a 
blank facade of indifference. There is little haste. The 
talk you hear, whatever the futilities it embodies, is of those 
who still use language as an art, not as a mechanical 
device. 

When you have disengaged yourself from Dublin, you will 
turn south. If you take the Greystones road, drive with 
care until you have passed Bray. The population which 
invades the roadside contains a greater proportion of suicidal 
lunatics than any other in Western Europe. From Bray you 
can go along the coast to Wicklow or iiand to Glendalough. 
Glendalough is well worth seeing for its Jakes and ruined 
churches, but strenuously resist the attempts that wili be 
made to show you St. Kevin’s bed. It is accessible only with 
danger to life and limb, and is not worth the risk to cither. 
From Glendalough you can either go west to the Curragh (it 
is approached direct from Dublin through Naas ; and if you 
go there, accept the regrets for the English régime as state- 
tnents of an economic rather than a political significance) or 
south to Wexford and Waterford. The Curragh is dull 
unless there happens to be a race meeting, which there 
generally is, but Waterford and its surroundings are delightful. 
In Waterford itself are Christ Church Cathedral, two 
interesting friaries, Reginald’s Tower, built about A.p. 1000, 
used in the course of its history both as a fortress and a mint, 
and partially rebuilt some time in the last century ; nearby 
are Ardmore, with its group of ecclesiastical ruins (examine 
in particular the carvings on the outside of the Cathedral) ; 
Lismore Castle, balanced on a cliff above the Blackwater ; 
Cappoquin, on the river among hiils and trees, and three 
miles away from it the Trappist Monastery of Mount Melleray, 
whose monks are famous alike for their piety and their skill 
in curing dipsomaniaecs. Tramore, seven miles away from 
Waterford, possesses an excellent golf course : and on certain 
reaches of the Bandon, Suir, and Blackwater fishing, both for 
trout and salmon, can be had for the asking. Waterford has 
a number of adequate hotels, and is the most suitable place 
from which to examine the counties of Waterford, Wexford, 
Carlow and Kilkenny. Rosslare is not far away. You may 
go on to Cork round by Clonmel and Cahir. Clonmel is the 
capital of Tipperary, and a little more than thirty miles from 
Waterford. It has seven or eight hotels, in one of which 
you will find suitable accommodation. Kxcept for a Main 
Guard designed by Wren, the architecture of the town is not 
remarkable, as is natural in a place which has always bred 
sportsmen rather than aesthetes. It is an excellent place 
from which to see Tipperary and Isilkenny. Holy Cross 
Abbey, the Caves of Mitchelstown, Cahir Castle rising over 
the Suir, Crotty’s Lake and the Comeragh mountains are 
within easy reach. Kilkenny and the royal city of Cashel 
are especially worth visiting. If you have time, stay at 
Cashel, whose ruins on the Rock are probably the most 
interesting in Ireland. 

From Clonmel it is a little over fifty miles to Cork. Cork 
you will either like immensely or loathe. Many people have 
found in it the atmosphere of a foreign city, Actually it is 
very significant of Ireland, more so in certain respec ts than 
Dublin. Avoid, if you can, hearing the bells of Shandon. 
It is an expensive business, as there is a well-attested ritual of 
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scattering largesse to the hordes of children who automatically 
gather at the first peal, and you will only heer, for the hun. 
dredth time, a staceato version of ** The Minstrel Boy,” or, if 
you are, or are taken for, an American, an original re ndering 
of some suitable melody. Kissing the Blarney Stone also 
should be considered twice, though the fact that no one has 
been killed in the process is certainly proof that it possesses 
some miraculous property. But the County Cork has attrac. 
tions that are unique, particularly if you are prepared to use 
your feet. It and Kerry are the best counties in Ireland for 
walking. You can stay more or less anywhere. There are 
excellent hotels in Cork itself, at Parknasilla and Kenmare, 
and good ones at Bantry, Macroom and Glengariff. At Kij- 
larney, about which it is perhaps not necessary to say any- 
thing, there are more than a dozen hotels of varying degrees of 
comfort. There are half a dozen good golf courses in Cork 
and Kerry, you can bathe wherever there is sea, and free fishing 
“an be had in a number of places. If you are adventurous you 
will pay a visit to the Blasket Islands. If you are not, you will 
read Mr. Maurice O’Sullivan’s Twenty Years A- Growing and 
will go anyhow. A creaking steam tram will take you down 
the Dingle peninsula, through a series of tunnelled valleys, 
When the dark mass of Slea Head is behind you, you will 
cross the sound to the island in a coracle of skin, which will 
seem imperilled from the slightest wave. When you land you 
will be in almost another world; almost, for the population is 
at the moment composed, with disconcerting contrast, of the 
islanders and emissaries from Oxford and Bloomsbury, 

From Kerry you will go on to Limerick. First of all you 
will see the Electricity Works at Ardacrusha, the most ¢on- 
vincing evidence to be seen of economic progress in Ireland, 
The city itself need not delay you long, though King John’s 
Castle, St. Mary’s Cathedral, and the Thoisel are worth seeing, 
Nearby you should see the Falls of Doonass at Castleconnell, 
where the Shannon leaps magnificently through jagged rocks ; 
the friary and the Desmond Castle ‘at Askaeton ; and the 
stone remains round Lough Gur and on the islands in it, 
Ennis, the capital of C lare, | is about twenty miles from Limer- 
ick. If you go through it on the way to Galway, you should 
see the Abbey and, if you have time to go round that way, the 
cliffs at Moher (Lahinch, with its excellent golf course, is also 
in Clare). In Galway, unless you are firm, you will probably 
stay as long as you have in Kerry. There is an excellent hotel, 
and it is a suitable place from which to explore the * wildly 
enchanted ” region of Connemara. Connemara is as mediaeval 
as the Blasket. There are hotels in Clifden, but it is perhaps 
more satisfactory to stay in Galway. Galway has its own 
mediaevalism in the Claddagh, which lodges probably the most 
inbred community in the British Isles. From Galway, you 
will go on into Mayo through Ballinrobe and Westport. 
Mallaranny, where there is another good hotel, is the best 
place to stay, and from there you can visit Achill Island. You 
may also, if you have the energy, climb Nephin or Croagh- 
patrick, and there is excellent fishing, free, in Lough Conn and 
elsewhere. You may go on to Sligo, round by the coast 
through Belmullet, where there is a whaling station, or inland 
through Ballina. About County Sligo, Iam not well qualified 
to spes “ak, for I was born there, and spent there the first twenty 
years of a subsequently more misspent existence. I may 
quote Carlyle: “Sligo at last; beautiful descent into; 
beautiful town and region altogether,” and an eminent anti- 
quarian : ‘* County Sligo is one of the most interesting locali- 
ties in the British Isles,” and leave it at that. Perhaps, how- 
ever, you may prefer Donegal to the north, to many people 
the most fascinating county in Ireland. There are as few 
trees there as there are in Connemara, the cliffs are as wild, 
and the hills studded with wild flowers which are not found 
elsewhere. Summer comes there late, but lingers into Octo- 
ber. The best hotel is at Rosapenna, but the ‘county is well- 
equipped with others, and with amenities for the less-sophisti- 

‘ated forms of entertainment. There are, for instance, over 
twenty golf courses. 

Krom “Donega 1, you will pass through Londonderry, the 
only city in Ireland which has preserved its walls and gates 
intact, and the capital of a prosperous county, into - Antrim, a 
county impossible to define, which changes from wooded glens 
and pastures to the hexagonal columns of the Giant's Cause- 
way, and again to the industrial vigour of Belfast. From 
Beifast you may go west to Lough Net agh, or south by Strang- 
ford Lough into ‘County Down, a county of peaceful farms, 
where everything looks more attractive at a distance. You 
may go west again to see the cathedral town of Armagh, and 
from there south to Newry, where you come into the Free 
State again. Dundalk, which is not far from it, is seen at its 
best on a market day ; from it, you can reach Dublin com 
fortably in the day, passing through Meath and the rest of 
Louth, and stopping perhaps at Drogheda on the Boyne. 
When you return to Dublin, you will decide whether to return 
to England or to start again ‘for the south, 

Seamus MacGEarsltt. 
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"They're happy now— settled down to their pipes for ihe evening.” 


* | always say | like to see aman smoke a pipe. It makes him so calm 
end contented.” 


"| like ihe smell of a pipe, too. What dces Bob smoke?” 
"Three Nuns, always.” 


" So does Jim. He says that alihough ii's the best it’s not really expensive 
because it burns so slowly." 


THREE NUNS 


The original tobacco of curious cut, 1/2; an ounce 


For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E., Stephen Mitchell & Son, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 
Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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Motoring 


T is a sound axiom that, within reasonable limits, the 
ownership and use of every car should be economical 
instead of extravagant. Leaving out all question of 
racing or competition work, but including all touring, 
whether at home or abroad, the car that is running at 
its best is being run most cheaply. A good many years 
ago, when petrol was cheap and cars, compared with 
any of those of today, dear, it fell to the present writer 
to demonstrate for twelve months on end to a large 
number of people that the motor-car was already then 
a poor man’s sensible possession and that its upkeep was 
a great deal less costly than was generally supposed. 
As is usually the case, it turned out that among the 
preached-to were quite a number of the converted, and 
I remember many letters whose writers argued deter- 
minedly that motoring was really cheaper than I had 
said it was. Taking into consideration the greatly 
altered standards of today in the value of money and 
what it buys, the possession and upkeep of a good car 
are at least as cheap as they were before the War, when 
the idea that other people beside the obviously rich 
could profitably own and use cars took definite shape. 

Prices, for one thing, are unbelievably lower. The 
actual cost of a sound motor-car that will do its work 
for three or four years is at the very least 25 per cent. 
lower than it was. If you add the far better performance, 
the much wider capabilities, the reliability and the 
comfort you can very nearly reduce the price of the 
£300 car of 1914, or the money-trap of 1919-1920 to 
about £50 or less. Add to this again such things as 
equipment, the life of tyres, which is at least four times 
what it was, the almost complete disappearance of 
troubles like punctures, and the larger number of uses 
to which the car can be put all the year round, and it 
will be clear that in the world’s worst economic crisis 
one of the least dispensable and most useful adjuncts of 
public life is also one of the cheapest. 

It is not quite fair to set up a standard of economy 
on the pre-War basis—not fair, that is, to the car you 
may be going to buy today, because the things that 
wear out faster now or cost more money for replacement, 
such as plugs and brake-linings, for example, are all 
much better of their kind and contribute to the cheaper 
performance of the car. We used not to have to 
decarbonise engines nearly so often in the old days as 
we do now—but we have the detachable head. Plugs 
lasted longer and brake-linings, but only because both 
had far less strain thrown on them. In return for that 
extra expense to which we are put today—nothing 
much—we get a far more eflicient machine and, when 
the account is properly balanced, one that costs much 
less to run. A properly cared-for car of, say, 10 or 12 
horse-power will, at present rates, carry four people 
ten thousand miles in Great Britain or the Continent 
in each of three years for something like £150 less than 
its predecessor and in considerably less running time. 

Having acquired the car—and of whatever sort it 
is it will be the cheapest ever made—you will discover 
that real economy can be achieved by the use of plain 
sense and, what thousands of motorists have yet to 
learn, the exact relationship between cheese-paring and 
waste. In motoring they are very often first cousins. 
To take a very common instance, it is still an inexplicable 
craze on the part of the uninstructed to make a fetish 
of petrol-saving. They will buy the sort of car they do 
not want and that does not suit them, instead of the 
right one, simply because a glib salesman fills them up 
with stories of miles-per-gallon. And having bought 
it they will go to an infinity of trouble to reduce the 
normal consumption for which the engine is designed 
by people who have spent the greater part of their lives 
at this highly specialized work. The immediate results 
of this cheese-paring are, in the order of costs, burnt-out 
valves, which entail a bill for several hours’ labour as 
well as for the valves themselves, loss of efficiency and 
therefore, in the end, an increase of consumption, reduc- 
tion of the life of plugs and, owing to the hotter condition 
of the engine, of the lubricating oil. I have not included 


How To Do It Cheaply 


the distaste, amounting before long to horror, of the 
var itself, which will-inevitably be made plain by everyone 
who has anything to do with it. A_ spoilt piece of 
machinery is a thing to hate, as one well cared for is one 
of the major pleasures of life. 

Never do anything on the cheap. Use only the best 
oil, petrol, plugs and tyres. They cost only a little more 
than the other sort and they are worth far more. You 
sometimes hear of bargains in, let us say, plugs, sold off 
at sixpence apiece in some big shop. If you like to buy 
a couple as standbys, there is no harm done, provided 
you do not leave them longer than is necessary in the 
engine ; but to imagine that a job lot, recently the rejected 
parts of aeroplanes or racing cars, are likely to do you as 
well as the best new ones with all the experience of a firm 
of experts behind them, is to imagine something con- 
siderably more costly than vanity. It is money thrown 
away. 

Until now one of the first duties of the careful owner, 
careful of his pence as of his car, has been to change the 
oil in his engine at least once every thousand miles, 
keeping the level up all the time to the indicated height. 
This means that if his car is said to use a gallon of oil 
for every thousand miles—a fair average—in reality it 
uses one plus the normal content of the sump. At every 
thousand miles he ‘throws away one, one and a half or 
two gallons of oil and fills up again. After that he uses 
a quart for every 250 miles. This point is not always 
quite clear to the uninitiated. Now we read of specially 
treated oils that retain their qualities over much longer 
periods, so that it is not necessary to have that complete 
clearance until two or three times the usual distance 
has been run. With oil at the price it is, this means a 
saving as agrecable as it is obvious. 

These are the things that make motoring cheaper. 
It pays to renew the oil in your gear-box and back-axle 
at least as often as the makers recommend you to do, 
instead of forgetting all about them for a year or so, 
Worn out, dirty oil, full of minute cutting edges and 
grit, is an active dissipator of power: and a peculiarly 
fruitful source of renewal bills. It pays over and over 
again to keep the inflation of your tyres at the proper 
pressure, just as it pays to go over them every day for 
embedded flints and minor cuts. Tyres are extra- 
ordinarily good now, but they would last much longer 
if people gave them half the attention they require. It 
pays to use the brakes as little as possible, and with the 
modern high-compressioned, multi-cylinder engine and 
low gear ratio, this is an easy virtue to practise. It saves 
hundreds of miles of wear on the tyres, and although 
chassis frames are extremely well built now, there is 
no sense in putting heavier strains on them than is 
necessary in an emergency. It pays to keep your 
ignition plant in apple-pie order. See that the plugs have 
the proper point-gap and are clean, outside as well as 
inside, and that the make-and-break is doing its work 
over all the contact surface and not over a part of it. 

All these things are of the kind you remember after- 
wards and swear not to forget next time. The main 
essentials of economical upkeep are: (1) never drive 
or stop faster than you need. Fast driving and 
emergency braking wear out engines, tyres and_ brakes, 
and waste fuel and oil; (2) never use anything but the 
best of everything ; (3) keep a careful eye on both fuel 
and oil filters. If either are not perfectly free waste in 
one form or another is going on ; (4) keep everything in 
engine and chassis adequately but not over lubricated ; 
(5) make as little use as possible of your battery for 
starting purposes. It is disgraceful that such advice 
should be necessary in 1933, but if you want it to last 
you must do as much of the work as possible that an 
expensive and ridiculously delicate component is supposed 
to do for you. A tip that is not to be despised, though 
it is not an easy one to remember, is always to release 
the clutch before pressing the starter-button. In this 
way you take off the extra load imposed on the battery 
by revolving a set of gear wheels heavily coated with 
thick oil, JoHN PRIOLEAU. 
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Finance—Public & Private 


Restoring Confidence 


Ar first sight at all events the outlook for the World 
Economic Conference called for June 12th is not an 
encouraging one. I say “ at first sight ’’ because we are 
living in times of such rapid changes and developments 
that it is almost impossible to say what may be round the 
corner. Only last Monday, for example, we had the City 
in a state of agitation with regard to the possibilities of a 
disturbance of the peace of Europe, and this was followed 
on Tuesday by a general rally in securities based, to some 
extent, upon President Roosevelt’s pronouncement sug- 
gesting participation by the United States in European 
affairs, which would be along the lines of general 
assistance in preservation of Peace. It remains to be 
seen, therefore, whether the World Conference will meet 
under conditions promising a more hopeful outlook for the 
preservation of world peace, without which it is certainly 
useless to anticipate that world depression can be removed 
even by any skilful international economic conference. 
SomME EssENTIALS. 

In fact, while the causes of world depression are many 
and opinions as to the precise causes are probably still 
more numerous and even conflicting, there would 
probably be general agreement on two main points, 
namely, that the re-establishment of political and financial 
confidence is essential for any revival of international 
trade activity and of world prosperity. It is for the 
political rather than the financial writer to discourse 
upon the best methods for the re-establishment of political 
confidence, but there is a very clear recognition in the City 
of the difficulty which may be experienced in the re- 
establishment of financial confidence, and yet if there is 
to be an industrial revival we must have a restoration 
of confidence in such matters as_ the — sanctity 
of contracts and the credit of nations, as well as of 
individuals; and if there is to be confidence in a re- 
established gold standard, there will have to be a very 
clear understanding of the manner in which the gold 
standard is to be worked by the different countries and 
very close agreement with regard to the rules to be 
observed. 

Causes OF ImparrRED CREDIT. 

If the first few days of the Economic Conference 
were devoted to a kind of mutual confession demons- 
tration, 1 imagine that there would be few, if any, nations 
who would not have confessions to make of acts 
which in varying degree have contributed towards 
the lack of confidence and the undermining of credit. 
The flagrant default of some foreign countrics due not 
merely to the fall in world prices but to extravagance in 
expenditure, the devaluation of her currency by France 
some years ago on lines inflicting injury upon foreign 
creditors, the political disturbances in South American 
countries with their disastrous effect upon the credit of 
their Governments, the abandonent by the United States 
of the gold standard and the repudiation of gold clauses 
in the Bond Contracts by the United States as a pure 
matter of. expediency and policy and not by reasons of 
necessity, to say nothing of the extent to which credit 
has been injured by either reckless or fraudulent financiers 
in different countries. These have all played their-part in 
bringing about the present lack of confidence. And in the 
case of the United States it must be remembered that the 
reckless policy pursued over a period of years, with utter 
disregard of the effect upon world trade, has also played 
no small part in aggravating world depression. Nor must 
there be left out of account the shock imparted to all 
countries by Britain’s abandonment of the gold standard 
in 1931. It is true that we were to a large extent forced 
off gold by the action of other countries in drawing the 
metal from us, and it is also true that we made some 
heroic though futile sacrifices to maintain the gold 
standard. Nevertheless, it is also true that our enforced 
abandonment of gold was connected with many years of 
extravagance in the national finances and of political 
pandering to Socialist demands, a course which steadily 
weakened our economic strength and which shook the 
confidence of other nations, 
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PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED. 

At the forthcoming Conference there will doubtlesg 
he free discussion of many of the economic problems 
with which the world is confronted and upon the 
solution of which depends the chances of a speedy 
recovery from the prolonged depression. War Debts 
reorganized currencies, removal of exchange restrictions, 
tariff agreements, the position of defaulting countries. 
and the assistance to be given to necessitous countries 
are among the many subjects which will have to be 
reviewed, and it will certainly not be surprising if the 
Conference should last for many months. I suggest, how- 
ever, that there is one paramount consideration which 
must be kept in mind, namely, the observance, 09 
far as may be possible, of past contracts if there is 
to be confidence in fresh agreements. Admittedly 
the cost of the War and its ultimate effects were 
so overwhelming as to make it impossible for many 
of the Debt contracts to be fulfilled in the letter, 
They must, however, be fulfilled in the spirit or 
there can be no confidence in the future. That 
a distinction may have to be made between War Debts 
and commercial debts is probable, but even in that 
delicate matter there should be no insuperable difficulty 
in discerning the equity of contracts, the fulfilment of 
which has been difficult during recent years for the 
debtor countries, while their fulfilment has also in many 
vases been detrimental to the free working of inter- 
national trade. 

Another consideration, which should be kept pro. 
minently before the Conference, is the desirability of 
securing, so far as may be possible, a greater measure of 
equilibrium in the international trade balances. One 
of the greatest disturbances of international trade 
during the past years has been the chaotic state of the 
exchanges, but that chaos, in its turn, has been largely 
due to the disturbance of the comparative equilibrium 
of the trade balances which existed before the War. 
If, therefore, at the end of the Conference, through 
inability on the part of the United States to realize its 
great responsibilities in the matter of War Debts, or 
through other causes, this state of disequilibrium were 
to be unchanged, it is difficult to believe that any system 
of international gold standards or tariff and_ trade 
agreements could be devised ensuring an early return to 
the free working of the international exchanges. Yet 
without such free working there can be no return to 
international trade activity as it existed before the 
War. Artiuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


UNSETTLED MARKETS. 
Tne Stock Exchange has passed through a most unsettled 
week. At one time gilt-edged securities were dull mainly for 
the reason that attention was diverted to the speculative 
markets, the rise in commodity prices in New York and the 
advance in speculative shares obtaining a full response here. 
These conditions, however, were again changed by alarm with 
regard to the situation in Germany, and on Monday prices 
gave way in every department of the House. On Tuesday a 
better feeling again prevailed, and there was a fairly general 
rally, though until there is a more assured feeling, with regard 
to political conditions in Europe the stock markets scem likely 
to continue unsettled. 

* * * * 

Tur DuNLoe MEETING. 

The speeches of chairmen at the annual meetings of our 
big industrial concerns are read nowadays with unusual 
care with a view to gleaning the impressions of our leading 
industrialists with regard to the outlook. In the case of the 
Dunlop meeting the views of Sir Eric Geddes, the Chairman, 
are always carefully studied because they are known to be 
sound and are based on very long experience. The report of the 
Dunlop Rubber itself upon which Sir Eric had to comment 
was a good one, and in the course of his speech he referred 
to the improved organization for the general manufacture 
and sale of general rubber and sports goods. Moreover, as 
regards the subsidiary, Dunlop Plantations, Sir Eric quoted 
figures showing that their Company, with the new areas added 
to the old, and their steadily improving organization, would 
be producing soon at considerably below 2d. per Ib. f.0.b. 
Singapore. Indeed, he said that the estimate for 1933 was 

(Continued on page 738) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


COMPANY MEETING 





DUNLOP RUBBER 
COMPANY 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 





RESUMPTION OF DIVIDEND PAYMENT 





RUBBER AND RESTRICTION 
SPEECH OF SIR ERIC GEDDES 








Tae thirth-fourth ordinary general meeting of Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., was held on Friday, May 12th, at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Whitehall Place, S.W. The Right Hon. Sir Eric Geddes, G.C.B., 
¢.B.E., K.C.B. (Chairman), presided. 

Mr. Charles Tennyson, C.M.G. (the Secretary), read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditor’s report. 


The Chairman, in the course of his address, said: My Lords, 


‘Ladies and Gentleman, it is always a pleasure for myself and 


my colleagues to meet the members of this great Company and to 
have the reassurance, if reassurance were necessary, of your unabated 
confidence in your Board. I am bound to admit, however, that 
upon this occasion I personally have an added pleasure because 
having made a prophecy as we did last year, we are able to come 
and say that it has been fulfilled. In the Director’s report last 
year, and in my speech last year, we stated, and I gave reasons 
why we believed that 1932 would show an improvement in results 
over 1931, the year of the crisis. We said this because we thought 
that it was our duty in that crisis to tell you that we felt that 
your ship was not driving on to the rocks, but was making headway 
and was in a sound and seaworthy condition. That was no mere 
burst of optimism in a world which was bewildered by crises and 
catastrophies fast succeeding each other—it was because economies 
realised and in process had been so great, provisions for losses 
had been so fully made, and with our improved control, we felt 
we ought to risk a prophecy. We have, in fact, over the last 
three or four years made a revolutionary change in our organization, 
which I am glad to tell you has given us very satisfactory improve- 
ment in each of the five groups into which we divide the activities 
of the Company. That is a result in which we may take legitimate 
pride, because it was planned for, worked for, foreseen and foretold 
to you. So that it is not merely fortuitous or due to that fickle 
lady ‘‘ Chance.” 

General conditions are still uncertain and depressed, but, even so, 
rigid economy, excellence of quality, a loyal staff in all grades and 
good service in salesmanship can still make profits. With the 
report in your hands and after the additional explanations which I 
will give you, I think you will agree with the Board that the Dunlop 
Rubber Company and its subsidiary and associated companies are 
passing through these difficult years extremely well. 





Net Prorir. 

You will observe that the net profit for 1932 is £380,000 above tle 
profit for the previous year, and provision for taxation beirg 
£82,000 less there is a total improvement for the year of £462,000. 
But let us look a little further. There has been a charge out cf 
profits in respect of depreciation and obsolescence of £561,000, 
which is £342,000 in excess of the charge for the previous year. 
The increase in the charge for depreciation is partly accounted for by 
the fact that in the reorganization which I have mentioned, and 
which I will explain more fully later on, the plant and equipment 
held by the Dunlop Rubber Company have been increased by the 
purchase of plant from subsidiaries. It is also accounted for to a 
very material extent by the increase in the rate of depreciation of 
certain of our assets. In the rubber manufacturing industry, 
which in its present form is really very young, there is a steady 
improvement in methods and processes. This is necessary in 
order to attain the really remarkable reductions in manufacturing 
cost which we have made, and which I am glad to say we are still 
making. We have carried out a thorough investigation of the 
whole of our plant, and have revised our depreciation estimates 
upwards, and over and above that we have provided £200,000 for 
obsolescence. With our reorganization, we have adopted a policy 
of concentrating operations in a smaller number of units which can 
thus work up to a higher pitch of efficiency. This and correspond- 
ing reorganization throughout the world have largely accounted for 
the improved results shown in the year under review, but we are left 
with a certain amount of redundant plant and buildings. It is to 
provide against possible loss on the sale of these assets that we 
have put by £200,000. 

DIVIDEND. 

Stocks have been conservatively valued, and I can assure you 
ample provision has been made for those which, due to changes of 
fashion, public taste, or otherwise, require to be written down. 
Also, in view of the difficult trading conditions throughout the world, 
we have made a very considerable addition to what we have pro- 
vided in previous years for bad debts. The profit realized on 
exchange during 1932, together with profits arising from the sale of 
Investments, totalling in all to £339,000, has been reserved and 
deducted from the item ‘‘ Shares in Subsidiary Companies ”’ (item 
II (a) on the eredit side of the balance sheet). So you will sec that, 
in addition to the increased rate of depreciation, we have provided 
&sum of £539,000 (that is to say, the £200,000 obsolescence and the 
£339,000 explained above) for the obsolescence and possible “* write 
off” upon liquidation of these assets. 





It is-a real and genuine pleasure to the Directors to reeommend a 
dividend, and the pleasure would have been greater if in the opinion 
of the Directors it had been possible to recommend a larger dividend, 
but it is essential to be very conservative in view of the difficulty 
of the present time. 

RUBBER. 

. Referring to Dunlop Plantations, one of the Compary’s principal 
subsidiaries, the Chairman said: With reference to restriction, 
you will remember that, when the Stevenson scheme wa; in force, 
the Government of the Netherlands East Indies declined to come 
in, and the British Government (as your Board thought inadvisedly) 
adopted restriction for Malaya and Ceylon, leaving the Netherlands 
East Indies free. There has been a change of heart in our Dutch 
friends, because this agitation for restriction is now originating 
from them, and not from the British side. The Dutch are very 
like my own countrymen, the Scots, and if I found a Scotsman 
refusing to do one thing today, and urging me to do it a year 
hence, [I would ask what was causing that Scotsman’s change of 
heart. Perhaps the answer might be in the following figures recently 
published by the Rubber Growers’ Association, and showing the 
decrease of production in the industry between the year ending 
February, 1933, and the peak years for the territories concerned : 


Territory. Decrease. Peak 

Martaya— Percent. Year. 

Plantations .. ss ee 3 1929 

Native production... aa ee 16 1929 
NETHERLANDS East Inpiis— 

Plantations .. aia a4 re 144 1931 

Native production .. ae “s 46 1929 


Under present-day conditions any grower who cannot see his 
way in the near future to produce rubber at below 2d. per Ib. f.o.b. 
Singapore is in a difficult position. I respectfully suggest that no 
Government has the right to impose a restriction scheme which 
will penalise the efficient producer in order artificially to assist the 
inefficient ; it is unjust to the efficient producer and to the public. 
Four and a quarter million pounds are invested in our rubber 
plantations company, and we know of no workable restriction 
scheme which avoids this injustice. We must also remember that 
the French Government by payment of subsidy actually encourages 
further planting and production in Indo-China instead of restricting 
it. Any restriction measures to be equitable must include all 
producing areas. 

Low Propuction Costs. 


That we will with our new areas added to our old, and with 
our steadily improving organization, soon be producing at con- 
siderably below 2d. per lb. f.o.b. Singapore, I have no doubt. I 
have given figures to prove it. As 1 have said, the estimate for 
the year 1933 is just below 2d. per lb. f.o.b. Singapore. I look to 
a very considerable reduction, viz., nearly 1d. per Ib., in the crop 
from our bud-grafted areas, with their greater yield. There are 
many promising developments, apart from the actual growth 
and cropping of rubber, which the Plantations Company are 
taking up and, in my opinion, the one thing that will assist the 
industry’s recovery apart from world conditions, is that all talk 
of restriction should be dropped once and for all. 

GENERAL, 

I will not embark upon a lengthy discussion upon the world’s 
economic position. The papers have been full of wise utterances 
and forecasts, and prescribed cures for it, but I will talk briefly 
upon the conditions of trade, as I see them in connexion with your 
own Company. There has been a definite improvement in the 
United Kingdom ; there has been an improvement in our foreign 
export trade ; there hgs been a very definite improvement in trade 
with our Dominions, but, so far as the world at large is concerned, 
the beginning of 1933 finds conditions apparently as confused and 
difficult as ever. Moreover, we are handicapped by the burden 
of taxation, and especially so by the inadequate allowance for 
depreciation and obsolescence of plant. 

In the Budget, the Chancellor gave no taxation relief of import. 
ance to the industrial company, and it is profoundly disquieting 
that the spring of 1933 finds the burden as heavy on our backs as 
it was in the spring of 1932. I looked in vain for any tangible 
suggestion that expenditure would be substantially reduced in the 
reasonably near future. In conclusion, I would like to remind you 
that we are still living in uncertain times. Artificial barriers to 
trade exist, and no one can foretell what will be the ultimate level 
of exchanges which are more or less in a state of confusion, There- 
fore the views I have expressed must of necessity be subject to the 
effect brought about by any action which may be taken by the 
Governments of the world. None the less I can say that for the 
current year the results of our operations are satisfactory compared 
to the corresponding period of the year under review. I think 
there is reason in the absence of unforseen circumstances to look 
for continued improvement in your own Company’s affairs. I 
think I detect a little more spending power among our people, 
as, for instance, a large increase in the sale of cycle tyres, and a 
notable swing over from the purchase of second-grade golf balls to 
the purchase of a first-grade ball, each of which are quite useful 
barometers to show whether people are feeling good or bac 
about their petty cash. The resistance to buying is certainly not 
so strong as it was, say, one year ago. Before I sit down I 
would like to repeat that 1 have never known finer team work than 
has been shown by the Company’s personnel from top to bottom, 
jt is to this and their keenness, ability and loyalty that you owe 
the improved results which are before the meeting. (Applause.) 

He moved the adoption of the report and accounts, which was 
unanimously adopted, after the Chairman had replied to share- 
holders’ comments and questions, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
DIVIDEND REPEATED 


INVESTMENT ‘DEPRECIATION WHOLLY 
RESTORED . 





THe ordinary meeting of the Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd., was 
held on Monday, May 15th, at 68 King William Street, London, 
¥..C., Colonel Lionel H. Hanbury, C.M.G. (Chairman of the Com- 
pany) presiding. ; 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said : 

Lire DEPARTMENT. 

The net new sums assured amount to £1,447,781, as against 
£1,332,879 last year, that is, £114,902 more. The claims of the 
vear by death were £239,965 and by endowment assurances 
£145,668. Both the number and amount of the claims have 
been below the expectation, and there has been a profit from 
mortality. The expenses of management and commission together 
were £82,889, being £13 18s. per cent. of the premium income. 

The funds of the life department amounted at the end of the 
year to £6,785,501, an increase in the year of £365,453. The 
net rate of interest derived from the securities comprising the 
life funds was £4 6s. per cent., as compared with £4 11s. per cent. 
in 19381, the fall being due not only to the incidence of income- 
tax, but also to the lower rates of interest obtainable on new 
investments, 

Fire DEPARTMENT. 

The net fire premiums amount to £1,192,645, as against £1,088,052 
in 1931, and the net losses are £561,805, as agsinst £544,065 in 
1931, or, expressed in ratio of losses to premiums, 47.1 against 
50 per cent. Expenses of all kinds amount to £545,982, being 
45.78 per cent. of the premiums. There is a total surplus in the 
account of £191,396, which amount we deal with in the following 
way: By loss in exchange, £15,888 ; by depreciation in securities 
written off, £3,777; and addition to the general reserve fund, 
£46,940, leaving to be transferred to profit and loss £124,790. 
The total of the reserve funds in the fire department is £1,644,027. 
ACCIDENT, BURGLARY AND GENERAL ASSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 

In this account are included the figures relating to the accident, 
burglary, employers’ liability, fidelity, motor-car, and glass depart- 
ments. The net premiums amount to £1,195,874, as against 
£784,519 in 1931, and the net losses to £595,140 (49.76 per cent. 
of the premiums), as against £404,404 in 1931 (51.53 per cent.). 

Expenses of all kinds were £540,804, being 45.22 per cent. of 
the premiums. ‘There is a total surplus on the account of £102,342, 
which is thus dealt with: Depreciation in securities written off, 
£11,644; loss on investments realized, £1,210; loss in exchange, 
£3,554; and addition to the general reserve fund, £20,981, leaving 
to be transferred to profit and loss £64,952. The total funds in 
this department are now £933,058. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

‘The claims, returns, and other payments on account of 1931, 
settled in 1932, amounted to £87,292, the transfer to suspense 
account to close 1931 required £57,664, and there was a profit of 
£28,786. On the 1932 account the premiums amounted to 
£255,991. Profit on investments realised £37, claims paid £55,810, 
expenses of management £68,603, bad debts £1,665, loss in exchange 
£1,601, interest revenue produced £23,362 ; £8,645 has been trans- 
ferred to profit and loss, and £5,000 to staff pension fund. The 
amount of the fund at the end of the year was £464,873. 

REDEMPTION ASSURANCES ACCOUNT. 

The premiums received during the year amounted to £39,433, 
and the interest, less tax, to £14,106. After provision for claims, 
surrenders, annuities, commission, and expenses, the fund at the 
close of the year amounted to £430,428, 

Prorit AND Loss Account, 

Before I deal with the profit and loss account, I will explain 
our association with the Albingia Company. Our association with 
the Albingia is of considerable stending, and in the purchase of 
nearly all its shares we consider that we have made a good deal. 
The cost of this business is £276,266, including provisions for 
establishing the reserves for unexpired risks on the same high 
standards as we adopt. You will observe on the debit side of the 
profit and loss account that we have taken from the investment 
reserve and contingency fund £227,161 for the purpose of this new 
acquisition, and, we consider, in full discharge thereof. 

Interest, dividends, and rents not carried to other accounts 
amount to £43,250, £16,000 less than a year ago. On the other 
hand, the transfer from the fire revenue account, at £124,790, is 
£97,445 better, and the transfer from the accident and general 
account, £64,952, is better by £27,383 than in 1931. As already 
stated, we have teken to profit and loss only £8,645 from the 
marine account, 

On the other side of the account we are better off by reason of 
the fact that there is no necessity to provide for depreciation in 
securities comprising the proprietors’ fund, as last year. The out 
going of £1,657 is merely a concession made upon the consolidation 
of income-tax with the staff saleries. We carry forward a balance 
of £101,224, as against £100,837 brought in. 

1 have assumed that you will in due course confirm the directors’ 
recommendation of a dividend at the same rate at last year, namely, 
10s. on each ordinary end staff share, less income-tax. The balance 
to he carried forwerd to 1933 will then be £17,645, as compared with 
the corresponding item in the appropriation statement in lest year’s 
report of £17,358. 

The report was unanimously edopted, 





improvement in the country’s export trade. 





. . 
Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 736.) 
just below 2d. per Ib. f.o.b., and he looked for a very consider. 
able reduction, nearly 1d. per lb., in the crop from their bud- 
grafted areas, with their greater yield. 
% * * * 
Tar OvurLooKk. 

Concerning the general trade outlook. Sir Eric Geddes may 
be said to have displayed caution with an undercurrent of 
hopefulness, and some amusement has been occasioned by his 
shrewd observation that, as straws showing which way the 
wind is blowing, the sale of cycle tyres and of first-grade golf 
balls had increased. These, he affirmed, were quite useful 
barometers showing whether people were “ feeling good or 
bad about their petty cash.’ Then, taking a broader view of 
the whole industrial position, he referred to the signs of 
On the other 
hand, Sir Eric, in common with other industrialists, could 
only speak with great caution as regards the world industrial 
outlook as a whole. And no wonder, with political and 
economic factors so closely intertwined. 

* * * * 
GUARDIAN ASSURANCE. 

The report recently published of the Guardian Assurance 
Company for 1932 was an excellent one, and at the recent 
annual meeting the Chairman, Colonel Hanbury, confirmed 
what was mentioned in the report, namely, that the higher 
revenue figures had been considerably affected by the 
inclusion of the premium income of the Albingia Company 
of Hamburg. The transactions of that Company are included 
in the accounts of the Guardian, which makes the figures 
scarcely comparable with those of the previous year. At 
the same time, the large increase in premium income in 
the various departments, other than Life, in a year when 
insurance revenues were tending to contract suggests the 
moderate character of the sum set aside for the purchase 
of the business, an amount of £276,266 debited in Profit and 
Loss Account being inclusive of provisions made to bring 
the Unexpired Risks Reserves of the Albingia Company 
to the same high standard as those of the Guardian. The 
investments of the Guardian Assurance were adjusted 
at the end of 1931 to the market prices at that date, and 
Colonel Hanbury stated that the depreciation then pro- 
vided for was now wholly restored. 

% Xe * % 
Dr BeEERs. 

It was announced last April that the De Beers Company 
was changing the date of its accounts to December 3st, 
and that explains why the report and accounts now presented 
merely cover the six months ended last December; the 
financial year previously ended on June 30th. The change 
has been made to bring the parent Company's accounts 
into line with those of the subsidiaries. It must also be 
noted that the present report does not include any dividend 
from African Explosives, normally paid in April, and that 
explains why interest and dividends on investments only 
came to £61,655 as against £328,897 in the previous full 
vear. Lixpenditure, including £108,622 for interest on 
Debentures, was £280,038. In the full year the expenses 
were £895,819, and it looks, therefore, as though there had 
been some substantial reduction in outlays, a circumstance 
which would be expected by reason of the shutting down of 
certain mining properties; the costs under the head of mining 
were only £77,982 against £522,426. The accounts show 
that there was a reduction in the unappropriated balance 
at Profit and Loss to £777,277 against £992,982 at the end 
of December last year. The directors report no material 
change in the position of the diamond market during the 
six months. 

% * * * 
EAGLe STAR. 

I referred a fortnight ago to the excellent character of the 
report of the Eagle Star and British Dominions Insurance 
Company, and the favourable impression created by the 
report was confirmed by the statements at the recent annual 
meeting. The Company has, of course, large interests in the 
United States, and in the course of his address the Chairman, 
Sir Edward Mountain, made no secret of losses that had been 
experienced in that direction during last year. He also 
stated, however, that the Company’s results were more 
favourable than the average for all companies operating 
the United States, and Sir Edward said that the American 
companies were becoming gravely concerned about the 
situation. Many American companies, he stated, had relied 
more on the handling of investments to produce profits than 
on their underwriting, and events had proved the danger 0 
that course. He added, however, that the necessity of 4 
sound basis for the acceptance of risks was now becominy 
recognized, 

(Continued on page 740.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
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EAGLE STAR AND BRITISH 
DOMINIONS INSURANCE CO. 
INCREASED PROFITS 


£1,000,000 4 p.c. PREFERENCE CAPITAL TO BE 
CREATED 











PresIDING at the annual general meeting of the Eagle Star and 
British Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd., held on Thursday, May 11th 
at 32 Moorgate, E.C., Sir Edward Mountain, Bart, J.P., in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said that both their 
report and balance-sheet were undoubtedly very good, increased 
profits having been shown in all departments—with the exception 
of a slight decline in the accident. 


Lirze DEPARTMENT. 

In the life section new policies numbering 2,404 were issued, 
for sums assured of £2,294,431 gross. A year ago they had written 
off the sum of £155,921 from the value of the assets of the current 
life assurance and annuity funds, which then represented tho 
market price on December 31st, 1931. He stated that, upon a 
revaluation of the Stock Exchange securities on December 31st 
last, an appreciation was shown very much in excess of that amount, 
a position which should be encouraging to ‘‘ with-profit ” policy 
holders. 

FIRE AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS. 

In the fire department the premium income amounted to £796, 005 
a decrease of £37,391 compared with last year. Home business 
continued to expand, whilst, with the exception of North America, 
their general foreign income was well maintained. The incurred 
loss ratio to earned profits, which was 53 per cent. in 1930 and 51 
per cent. in 1931, fell to 49 per cent. last year. The profit was 
£20,880, compared with £11,595 in the previous year. They had 
added £25,000 to the additional reserve, thereby raising it to 
£100,000. 

Their general insurance business department showed eminently 
satisfactory results, the total premiums during the year amounting 
to £373,374, and the sum of £79,466 had been transferred to profit 
and loss account. 


Motor DEPARTMENT. 

In the motor department the income amounted to £994,445, 
showing a trifling decrease as compared with 1931. 

In the marine department their income was again lower, due 
to the policy of cutting out business as it became unprofitable. 
He was pleased to say they had made a profit in the department 
for the last three years. That profit was left in the fund, which 
today amounted to £443,243, an amount that was considerably 
in excess of what was required. 

Prorit AND Loss. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, it would be seen the total 
net interest amounted to £146,721, which exceeded the net normal 
cost of the year’s dividends on all classes of shares by some £8,187. 
The amount credited to profit and loss from the various trading 
departments was £156,711, in addition to which a profit of £20,018 
had been realised from the sale of investments. Taking this with 
the net interest income just referred to, they had a total income 
from all sources. of £323,450. 

After providing for various items of expenditure not charged 
to other accounts, and transferring an additional reserve of £25,000 
to the fire account, the balance remaining was sufficient to provide 
the dividends at the rate of 20 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, 
6 per cent. on the Preference, and 10 per cent. on the Preferred 
Ordinary shares. These various items amounted to £264,455, 
and left a net amount to be carried forward of £131,782, which 
was an increase of £58,995 over last year’s carry-forward. 


£1,000,000 4 P.C. PREFERENCE CAPITAL TO BE CREATED. 

Referring to the proposed increase of capital, he said the directors 
thought it would be in the interests of the company to take 
advantage of present financial conditions to increase their Prefer- 
ence share issue to £1,000,000 on a 4 per cent. basis. The directors, 
who were the largest holders of every class of their shares, were 
unanimously of opinion that the issue would be for the benefit 
of all classes of shareholders, as good use could be made of the 
increased capital, not only from an investment point of view, 
but also as the means of securing the extension of their business 
im various desirable directions. Their company had always been 
ma very strong financial position, and the additional capital 
would still further enhance the prestige which it enjoyed. When 
the capital rearrangements had been carried into effect the paid-up 
capital would amount to £1,970,895, whilst their general reserve 
fund stood at £1,250,000. In addition they had an uncalled 
capital of £1,905,529, making a grand total of £5,126,424. 

He had pleasure in informing the shareholders that the business 
for the new year had opened exceedingly well, and the confidence 
and good will of the insuring public was manifested by the ever- 
mcreasing inquiry which they had for quotations for practically 
every known risk. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
retiring directors having been re-elected and the auditors 
Te-appointed, the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors, officials, and the staff, 








POLITICS AMONG THE BEECH TREES. 
COMING LECTURES AT 


ASHRIDGE. 


PROFESSOR G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M., 


Sir CHarztes Perris, Lt.-Cor. C. M. Heaptam. M_.P.,, 
Mr. W. L. HIcHENs, 


in 


WEEK-END COURSE 


on 


THE CONSTITUTION & 
ITS REFORM. 


Friday, June 16th, to Monday, June 19th. 
Inclusive fee for week-end, £2 Os. Od. 








Guy Locock (Director of the 
Federation of British Indus- 
tries). 


H. RamssotHam, M.P. 
ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Cor. Ruccies-Brise, M.P. 
PROFESSOR COATMAN. 
Sir ANDREW McFapyeEan. 
MicuaEL Beaumont, M.P. 
Sir Harry Fox, 
in 
GENERAL COURSES ON CURRENT. 
AFFAIRS. 
June 10th-16th, June 24th-30th, July 1st-7th, 1933. 
Lectures on War Debts, British Agriculture, The Far East, 
International Affairs, India, Russia, etc. 
Inclusive fee per week, £3 10s. Od. 


Full particulars, and of further Courses, from the Secretary, 
The Bonar Law College, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
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Taking holidays early ? 

The Railway Companies are urging the advisability of taking 

holidays early. There will be no holidays at all, either early 

or late, for very many poor children in East London slums, 
unless they are provided again, this year, by the Mission. 

2/- will give a child 
a glorious day by 
the sea. £5 pays 
for 100. 

30/- will pay for a 
sickly child te 
have a whole fort- 
night in a Country 
Holiday Home. 

There are to be day 

excursions for 15,000, 

and fortnight holidays 

for 600. How many 


may we send on your 


behalf > 





HARKBINGERS OF BRIGHTER DAYS. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt., 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





ALF, SARAH and 


P "UN 
“THE EAST-END STAR,” the monthly magazine of ‘he LITTEE (UN 
the Mission, sent free on application. ull of for your response. 
fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 738.) 
Om DivipENDs. 

During the past week three of the leading Oil companies, 
namely, the Royal Dutch, the Shell and the Burmah, declared 
their dividends, and in all three cases the results were regarded 
by the market as satisfactory. In the case of the Shell and 
the Royal Dutch the distributions were at the same rate as 
last year. In the case of the Burmah Company the distribu- 
tions was 20 per cent. for the year, less tax, as against 17} per 
cent., less tax, for the previous year. The Burmah Company 
had pursued a very sound and conservative financial policy 
in the past, and the present trade depression has apparently 
enabled expenditure on fields, always treated as a revenue 
charge, to be reduced, while depreciation on refineries is less. 
The net profit for the year was £1,524,635 after charging 
£397,500 for depreciation, whereas the profit for the previous 
vear was £1,499,495 after charging £637,173 for depreciation 
and £350,000 to Taxation Reserve. There would seem also 
to be hopefulness with regard to the future, for the addition 
to the Reserve has been reduced this year and the carry 
forward is also smaller. AL AW, IK. 








COMPANY MEETING. 


BRITISH. MATCH CORPORATION 
A DIFFICULT YEAR 
SIR GEORGE PATON’S ADDRESS 


Tue sixth ordinary general meeting of the British Match Corporation, 
Ltd., was held on May 17th at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, 
E.C,. 

Sir George Paton (chairman and managing director of the 
company) who presided, and moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that the world-wide acute trade depression under 
which they met last year had not yet shown any real sign of 
abating, although there wero one or two silver linings to be seen 
among the clouds. All were very hopeful that the World Economic 
Conference, which was to assemble in London next month, would 
result in a more rational system of trading between nations. 

industrial undertakings all over the world continued to experience 
great difficulties, particularly companies like their own with 
subsidiaries trading in various markets of the world, and he trusted 
shareholders would agree that the results achieved under such 
conditions were very satisfactory. 

The net revenue at £418,632 was lower by £23,964, largely, if 
not entirely, owing to the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing in 
Brazil throughout the year. The special bonus dividend received 
from Bryant & May of £150,000 had been placed to reserve account, 
which, with the sum of £50,000 appropriated at the last meeting, 
now amounted to £200,000. 

On the assets side they had goodwill, rights, &c., at cost, less 
amounts written off, £640,000, and, if the proposals of the directors 
were approved, that would be reduced to £600,000. Shareholdings 
in subsidiary companies at £6,043,484 were greater by £120,435, 
being a purchase of shares in the Australian companies. The gross 
yield for the year on the total investments under that heading 
was 9.45 per cent. on the book value. ‘ 





Brazin AND ARGENTINA. 

Brazil was a great and growing country, with boundless possi- 
bilities, but, until the Government could ensure to investors 
reasonable tranquillity and security, it would be difficult to get people 
to risk their capital there. The exchange position was ** frozen ’’— 
there were millions of pounds lying in Brazil which could not be 
remitted. Their own companies had about £200,000 waiting remit- 
tance to this country. 

In the Argentine, where their interests were very important 
although not so great as in Brazil, the exchange was also ‘* frozen,”’ 
and again it was estimated that there were about £10,000,000 
belonging to firms in that country which could not be transferred. 
The agreement recently made by our Government with the 
Argentine Government dealt with that exchange restriction, and 
should prove a great relief when it began to operate. 

Tur SwepisH Matcnu Company. 

Last year, when he had had the pleasure of addressing them, 
he had been foreed to refer to the Kreuger debacle which had 
startled the world, inflicting heavy losses on many innocent people. 
He had then said that their company was in no way involved, 
but that a catastrophe of such magnitude was bound to have 
disturbing results throughout the industry. He was pleased to be 
able to tell them that up to the present such arrangements had 
been made whereby the Swedish Match Company, as a manufactur- 
ing and trading concern, apart entirely from high finance, had 
been able to continue its trading operations under entirely new and 
efficient management, and to implement all its obligations, 


TAXATION. 

He had referred several times already to the excessive taxation 
which industry had to meet all over the world, and which, if not 
abated somewhat, would ultimately strangle private enterprise. 
He had taken out the figures of the amounts of taxes, rates, import 
duties, sales taxes, Exc'se and Customs Duties, National Health 
and Unemployment Insurance, licences, &c., paid by this corporation 
through its subsidiary and associated companies, and found that it 
exceeded £5,000,000 per annum. They were literally tax collectors. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 








“The Spectator” Crossword No, 34 


By XANTHIPPE. : 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of. this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue.] 
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24 
25 26 TA27 
29 30 
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33 34 
ACROSS 7. This king doubtless got his 
Se t swith 4 biddj nickname from having put 
' —— oon ao eng the lid on Westminster Hall. 
5, Acc ants ¢ ee ee 8. Tremendous. 
5 eg aunts and libertines 10. Begad ! Remove the plural 
9. Say, Edward, it’s turned of what 17 sounds like, 


awav 11. Confused studs. 
1l. Vessel 15. Mixed fruit, soap, scrapes, 
weapon, violates, lrench 


backward 
meal, or after. 


12. Contradict a 


potato. 6 Vane 
13. Divided space after this is >, Seen: 
Blac 18. Worship, bother over allow. 


14. The one in Trial by Jury 4. BNC. 
was sent to Russia. 7 Very much. 2 , 

15. Coleridge described the 7” The French painter remains 

earth’s as short and thick. Kmioee ancient Rome. | 

17. Appurtenance of a man of 23. Vegetable put-up-job. 
letters. 26. Poser. ; 

19. The ways of the city, 28. Gladstone’s castle without 

21. A political creed. Si the red berry. 

23. Pictures of a kind. 29. Appearance. 

24, Primitive, like a peer ? 30. Exhibit. 

25. Loud music in the river for 
a thief, 

27. Kingly. 

29. Test which has occasioned 
much barracking. 

31. Sometimes taken as an 
alternative to the cake. 

32. Dearths (anag.). 

33. Earn T.N.T. (anag.). 

34. Wavering, but the way in 
is in the middle. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 33. 








DOWN 
2. Hail in the midst of the navy 
gets the bird, 
. Soldier-like. 
. gs 27 rev. 
. Animal part of 5. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


SO 





The Winner of Crossword No, 83 is Major Luard, 14 Wood- 
lane, Falmouth. 





POLITICAL SPIES AND | 
PROVOCATIVE AGENTS. 


A FEW CASES. 
Written and Published by F. W. CHANDLER. 
Price SIXPENCE. 23 Abbey Lane, 


To Booksellers at the rate . 
of 4/- per dozen. post free. Sheffield, 8. 
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FAMOUS MEN 
AND THE BIBLE 


(8) J. G. WHITTIER 


“We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beuutiful, 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the soul; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read.” 





The testimony of the American poet, expressed 
in this striking verse, does not stand alone, and 
many a man has made the discovery, soon or late, 
that the Bible is the great store-house of wisdom 
wherein is to be found all that is good, pure and 
beautiful. 


The aim of the Bible Society is to place this 
Book in the hands of every man. 


Will you help in this work? 
Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


the Secretaries: 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





























at death can be provided 
by payment of £75 a year 


|| £5,000 & = 


If aa provision be delayed until age 50 i 
costs £157 10s. a year. 


 twere well it were done quickly.” 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No shareholders 


No commission 








Sead a Postcaid fr Free Sample 


The Relief is the world’s best nib for 


smooth, easy writing. Sold at all 
Stationers. For Sample write:— 

Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd., a 
Dept. S, 160 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. “4 














@ A NAME that is world-famous. 5 ; ‘i 
@ A WORK which benefits all classes. aa 
@A NEED which is great and constant. y 


“WOSPITAL for CONSUPy 


hs AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST 
BROMPTON 


Sanatorium — Frimley, Surrey 
with a Donation, Subscription or LEGACY 
500 Beds Constantly Occupied. 


Postal Address :— Frederick Wood, 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. Secretary 


MPrigy | E 











SLIPPING 


THROUGH YOUR 


FINGERS 


If your savings are 
yielding less than 


4% TAX FREE 


you are losing money ! 

O you know that a Deposit 

made with the London Invest- 
ment and Mortgage Co., Ltd., earns 4% NETT, and_ can 
be made with absolute confidence, the major portion of the 
Company’s funds being well and carefully invested in 
Freehold and Leasehold Property in and around London? 
Depositors have first claim on the assets of the Company, 
thus assuring complete safety of the investment. 

Invest your savings with 


THE LONDON INVESTMENT 


& MORTGAGE CO. LTD., 
39 MOORGATE, E.C.2. 





Write TO-DAY for 
Leaflet “ P.” 


Telephone: 
Metro. 0508. 
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relieves * 


atest. Hay 
S INHALANTS Fever 


s Just when Summer joys are most alluring, Hay 
Fever claims its victims. The intense irritation % 
prevents any pleasure out of doors. Vapex gives 
relief, whilst its regular use affords protection. Put *% 
a drop on your handkerchief each morning so that 
you inhale the vapour during the day. 


¥ Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 
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THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD, * 
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YOUR PART 
IN THIS SPLENDID SERVICE 


63,000 lives saved—and never a call of distress that goes 
unheeded! 

Brave men—a splendid service—something of which you can 
really be proud! Every year the Life-Boat Service needs 1,000,000 
contributions of 5/- eac 


i. % 


eac 


WILL YOU PLAY YOUR PART ? 


Lt.-Cou. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 


THE Eart or HARROWBY, 
Hionorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, Capital Authorised and Issued, 
'£12,000,000: Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
-Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection, DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on ‘terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





Wisdom for Women | 


There comes to every Woman a critical period. A time in which her 
health is apt to become unreliable and she experiences unforeseen dis. 
comforts and ailments. 

It behoves all women on the verge of this changeful period to am 
themselves with the knowledge which will ease those difficulties and solve 
the problems with which they are faced. 


“WOMAN’S CHANGE OF LIFE” 


is the title of an excellent new book in which Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, 
whose earlier works have earned him the title of “ Woman’s Wises 
Friend,” deals in a most practical and helpful manner with this important 
subject in all its aspects. 


Highly recommended by “‘ Nursing Mirror,” ‘‘ Health for All,” 
and editors of Other Popular Women’s Journals. 

|  Muake sure that you secure a copy of this remarkable new 

I work by posting your order now with P.O. for 5/3 to ll 

THE GEORGE H. WALES PUBLISHING CO, 

Dept. 182, 26 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.1, 


Complete lists of other helpful books by this popular author free on request, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, _ 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West. End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital haa ae pan abe a « £4,500,000 








Reserve Fund aKa ae ee seo eee ee £2,475,000 
Currericy. Reserve pen pee one tn ee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 





CONSULT 


LIBERTY’s 


FOR ADVICE ON ALL MATTERS 
CONCERNED WITH THE EQUIPMENT 
OF A HOUSE OR OF ONE APARTMENT 


Designs and Estimates at Competitive Prices Free. 


LIBERTY & CO., LIMITED, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 





The greatest of all human undertakings 

MAR R j AG Es: bring to you immeasurable happiness 
. or—bitter disillusioninent. It is within 

your power to ensure successful and happy marriage, and a famous series of books, 


of which over half a million have already been sold, are available to help. you 


to this end. cd Mea 
Mr. Richard King, in the “ Tatler,” says:—‘... readers will live to be everlastingly 


grateful to the Author.” 

Another well-known Reviewer says:—‘‘ These books should be of the greatest use 

to those who wish to understand and appropriate to the full the p®ssibilities of 

married life.” 

Let these books help you. Send for full descriptive lists to 
THE GEORGE H. WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 182, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 








RECOMMENDED 


BRITISH HOTELS 


— TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from Tue SpecTatTor’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY. 


—ROYAL YORK HOUSE. GULLANE,.—MARINE. 


FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN. 


OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION, 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 





BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK, 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHIEM. 
—HOLLYWOOD. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, 
CAMBRIDGE. ae BOAR. 

oa J hakay 

—GARDEN HOUSE. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD., 
CRIEFF (Perths.)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
—PANMURE, 








HARROGATE.—CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowden).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—THACKERAY, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 








PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 


ROWARKDENNAN, 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN. 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 

SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 

SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 

SHREWSBURY (Nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston- 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—LINKS. 

—PALACE. 

--ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 





WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER., 





Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 


“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFIS 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


and all pests that prey on_ clothes, 


Trade Mark 


upholstery, books, etc. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, ‘London, W.C. 1, with remiltunce 


74% for 26 ; 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 


Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


“4 NCESTORS traced, descent or kinship proved.— 
R. J. BEEVoR, M.A., 12 Stratford Place, W. 1. 








AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
J urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully ac’ knowledged by The Rev. PERcy INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END tg Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 





URE FRESH AIR and sunshine in abundance at any 
P of the 22 North Wales Resorts, giving perfect rest 
and recreation. Splendid country for mountain climbing, 
hiking, golfing, fishing, motoring, sun bathing and lazing 
‘about. Gay seaside towns and serene country retreats. 
Free Guide with 100 views from Sec., N. Wales United 
Resorts, Dept. 19, Bangor. Cheap Fares and Express 
Trains by L.M.S. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (AIl Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





O BELATIVES. 





Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions. —GROSVENOR Hovusk Nursing Home, 109 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495, 





HY not act yourself on the ARCHBISHOP’S 
\ APPEAL, and begin by clearing slums in Kentish 
Town ? 3% paid or shares invested in the St. Pancras 
House Improvement Society for the North St. Pancras 
scheme.—Apply SECRETARY, 1184 Euston Road, N.W. 1. 








MEDICAL 


1 Bggpe sage Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
ation. Guaranteed, Free Booklet.—T.S. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 5.W. 1. (Sloane 3697)). 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





HE Governors of the Wells House, Malvern Wells, 

are prepared to receive applications for the post 

of HEAD-MASTER. The appointment, which will 

date from September, is open to Graduates of Oxford 

or Cambridge.—Further particulars may be obtained 

from the SECRETARIES, 20 Waterloo Road, Wolver- 
hampton. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


HIROPODY is a flourishing, expanding profession, 
urgently needing new practitioners of ability and 
good education. The National School of Chiropody, the 
largest and most modern in Europe, provides intensive 
training and unique practical experience, 
Next Course begins JUNE 6th. 





a A pA illustrated Prospectus No. 37 to the 
FLONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPODY, 
28 Bury NEW Roap, 
STRANGEWAYS, MANCHESTER. 









AVLES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Paddington 3351/2 
F.O., CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, L.C.8. TAXE 
Kevision Courses from June 26th. VERNON DAV IES, 
assisted by over 40 tutors, has obtained 145 successes 
since 1927, 





N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
pi Salusbury Road, London, N.W.6. Recognised 
by the Board of Education and’ U niversity of London. 
Preparation for London Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, Teachers’ Certificate and Diploma 
of the National Froebel Union. Students eligible for 
Board of Education Grants. 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal : 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 





RAINING FOR WORK. 
SY. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c, Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates,—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


SOCIAL 











UNIVERSITIES 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 
) Prepares for external London Degrees. Residen- 
tial; three men’s and three women’s hostels. Playing 


fields, own estate 140 acres. Holiday a for For- 
eigners (residential) August Ist to 25th. English- 
speaking members admitted.— Apply REGISTRAR, 





CRUISE 


ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


ENO) 





MAY 27-13 DAYS 


Inclusive Fare from 21 GNS. 
To LISBON, CASABLANCA, LAS PALMAS, 





TENERIFFE MADEIRA 


JUNE 10-14 DAYS 


Inclusive Fare from 23 GNS. 


To SAN SEBASTIAN, CADIZ, CASA- 
BLANCA, MADEIRA, LISBON 
LA ROCHELLE-PALLICE 


TO NORWEGIAN FJORDS, ETC. 


JULY1 FOR13 DAYS FROM 20 GNS. 
To the Norwegian Fjords & Northern Capitals. 
JULY15 FOR2O0DAYS FROM 30 GNS. 
To Iceland, Spitzbergen, North 
Cape and the NorwegianFjords 









For full details and all-the-year Cruising 
Brochure apply to the 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3, Lower Regent St., 
London, S.W.1 (Whitehall 2266) Head 
Office: 40, St. Mary Axe, a 
(Avenue 8020). Liverpool, 2: 10, Water 
Street. Birmingham : 94, Colmore Row. 
Manchester, 2: 2, Albert Square. 


Glasgow C.2: 124, St. Vincent Street Sea 
and Principal Agents. , 
Cae oe 


CVS-284 








FINANCIAL 





A DV¥ ANE BS 

obtained through us from 43% per annum 
on Marriage Settlements, Life Interests, 
Incomes from Trustees, and Expectations 
under Wills, &c. Also Ist and 2nd Mortgages, 

THE EDGWARE TRUST, LTD., 
54 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone; Regent 2544. 





A DV ANCE 8 
on Reversions, Life Interests, Settlements and 
personal security. 


PERCY G, COLEMAN. 


17 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Mayfair 1746. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





1s your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ALSTEAD PLACE 

near SEVENOAKS, 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook, 


LECTURES 


, al wry a 
ROYAL EMPIRE SOCIETY. 
SUMMER i ges AT OXFORD 
JULY 15th—22nd. 

Addresses by well-known Authorities. 
Accommodation in Colleges at moderate charges. 
Visits to places of interest. 

ROYAL EMPIRE SOCIETY, W.C. 2 








NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
A course of three Lectures on ‘* THE EXCAVATIONS 

AT BPHESUS ” will be given by PROFESSOR ADOL F 

DEISSMANN (Professor of New Testament Exe 

in the University of Bertin), at KING’S COL 





JEGE, 
| LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2), on MAY 22nd, 23rd and 
lines at 5.30 p.m. 


At the first Lecture the Chair will 
| be taken by the Rev. A. E. Garvie, M.A., D.D., D.Th. 
(Principal of Hackney and New College, jdlampstead), 
ADMISSLON FREE, WITHOU T TICKE 
8. J. WORSLEY 
Academic Registrar, 








- Stlalianepinacts OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ L’ETUDIANT ‘\ PARIS A TRAVERS 
LES AGES ”’ will be given (in French) by MONSIEUR 
S. CHARLETY (Rector of the University of Paris) at 
THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATLON (Southampton 
Row, W.C. 2) on MONDAY, MAY 29th, at 5.30 p.m, 
The Chair will be taken by Mr. H. Wic kham Steed. 

ADMISSION FREE, get TICKET, 

. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 
School for Girls. Recognized by the Board of 
Kducation. Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and 
books. Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 





VELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR 


k GIRLS, 


= 

An Examination will be held in June for six 
ENTRANCE and two MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, 
varying from £60-£30 a year. Candidates should be 
over twelve and under fifteen on June Ist. Girls over 
fifteen may compete, but a much higher standard is 
expected.-For particulars apply to the HEAD-MIsSTRESS, 
Last date for receiving entry forms May 30th. 





OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTRESS, 





T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
S BROOK-GREEN, HAMME RSMITH, W. 6 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 4th, 5th, 6th. 
These scholarships exempt the holders from payment of 
tuition fees. Application should be made to the High 
Mistress of the School. The last day for the registration 
of candidates is Saturday, June 17th 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Boarding School on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air, Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 








CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





ESWICK SCHOOL.—Boys and Girls 8-18. Caters for 
modern conditions. Max. inclusive fee, £82. 





EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874, Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.-Apply HEAD-MASTER. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





eer om, DERBYSHIRE 


ENTRANCE 1B SCHOL ARSHIPS. 
Under 14, one of £105 p.a. for four years. 
Under 12, three scholarships, one of £90, for six years, 
Under 10, two JUNIOR SCHOOL scholarships (£30— 
£60) for eight years. Tests, July 3rd-6th. Entries 
by June 19th, 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, 


An Examination will be held on June 1st-3rd for 
Entrance Scholarships varying from £80 to £40, for 


MasTER, Aldenham School, Elstree, 





[ats under 15 on May 1st.—-Particulars from the HBaD~ 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Covt. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES.—Cont. 





Broan SCHOOL, Isle of Wight.—A public 
school for boys from 12 to 18, with a junior house 
Inspected and recognized by the 
Ten scholarships from £100 to £35 
Applications to BuRSAR. 


for boys under 12. 
Board of Kducation. 
for competition in June, 1933. 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 
Examination will be held on June 27th, 28th and 

zyth for three Open Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30 
and several Exhibitions.—For particulars apply to the 
HeEAv-MasterR. The Annual fees are £114 (inclusive). 





N AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—Two vacancies 

for Choristers, Kducation in College School. 
Yrial on Friday, June 23rd.—For details write to the 
Rry. DEAN OF DIVINITY. 





RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 

An Examination will be he ld at the beginning of June 
for the award of Ten Schalarships and Exhibitions (value 
£85-£15 p.a.). Details will be supplied by HEAD-MASTER. 





—..” COLLEGE. Church of England Foun- 
dation. Scholarship examination June. Four 
Scholarships offered of £35, increasable to £75. Special 
fees for sons of officers and clergy.—Apply HEAD- 
MASTER'S SECRETARY. 











ELOCUTION, &e. 





UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 
P Cuas. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 
ment), Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence. 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





UTHORS’ MSS. promptly and accurately typed. 
r Highest Testimonials. 10d. per 1,000 ‘words. — 
Miss ALLEN, 22 Drylands Road, N. 8.” 





N SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 werds. Carbon 2d. Expert 
{ work.—Miss HAKPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 





sac lettre WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
}also considered for publication. 'Verms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB/108, Charing Cross Rd.,W.C.2. 





ere Published Free. Send words or music for con- 
b sideration (Dept. 8), EXCEL PUBLICATIONS, 97 
Charing Cross Road, London. 





\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—R&GENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





a YEAR WRITING Stories, Articles. Why 
Lee 50 not do the same ? Free Booklet shows how, 
London Coiege of Authorship, 37(5), Albemarle Street, W. 





2 ( ( ( NEW CHARACTERS.” Immediate 
1¢ ), ) ) story construction, Suede pocket edn. 
8s, 6d. —'LECANIQUE PUBCNS. (D), Dyer’s Bdgs., E.C, 1. 








WANTED TO PURCHAS 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
peed of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted, or bring your odd bits, &c., to 
BENTLEY & Co., 74 New Bond Street (Piccadilly end) 
London, W.1. 














£50 or more tt £5,000 


to those in responsible positions 


WITHOUT SECURITY. 


H. PASSMORE, LTD., 


Established as H, Passmore, 1902, 


43, Conduit St., LONDON, W.1. 














2 CRUISES to 
a wVAY 


by the beautiful 22,000 ton “ Dreamship of Cruises” 


EMPRESS of AUSTRALIA 
BIGGEST BRITISH SHIP CRUISING 





Pompeiian Swimming Pool (also Outdoor 
Sunbathing Pool), Spacious Public Rooms, 
Ballroom, Lounge, ymnasium, etc., Sun 







Decks, ames Decks, finest 
Cuisine and Service. Single 
and double cabins. Limited 


Membership. 


JULY 14 


From Southampton. 
(Immingham July 15). 14 
days’ Cruise to the NOR- 
WEGIAN FJORDS and 
NORTH CAPE. 

One Class Only—First. 
Minimum Rate: 21 Gns. 


JULY 29 


From Immingham. 


“34 days’ Cruise to the 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
. and NORTHERN CAPI- 
i LALS. 

One Class Only—First. 

Minimum Rate: 21 Gns. 


Book. Now! 


Call, or write to-day for full 
| information to Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.) London, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 








GARDENING 





JENTLEY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIC CATALOGUE con- 
I tains all your garden needs.—Send for free copy.— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltp., Barrow-on-Humber, Lines. 





HOICE ROCK PLANTS.—Fourpence each. Your 

y choice of 250 gga Pot-grown. Can be planted 
any time, List, post free. . P. MANSFIELD, Rock Plant 
Specialist, 49, Victoria Road, Romford, Essex. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





YPRING Chickens 5s, pr.; fat ducks & b. fowls 5s. pr. 
Str’d,all p.p.—N. DoNOGHUE, Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork, 





AJELSH Spring lamb, hd. qrs., abt. 7 1b. 1.6 per Ib., 
\ foreqrs. abt. 6 Ib. 1/4 per Ib., post paid Thur: days, 
—GLASFRYN HOME Farm, Chwilog, Caern, 








NEW 


r XN 
l’ | iD ' 

Post discarded neckwear for complete renovation ; every 
tie unpicked, material cleaned and redressed (and turned 
if desired). Worn and faded parts made good, re-made 
to ORIGINAL SHAPE by expert tie-makers. New, 
best quality, uncreasable lining for lined ties. HUN- 
DREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. Best dressed men the 
world over send their favourite ties to us. Our service 
must save you money, whether you pay 2/6 or 15/- each 
for your ties. We make one charge, whatever condition. 
Even if your ties are not holed, cleaning only will show up 
threadbare patches, faded parts, &c., and they will look 
and feel limp. We RE-MAKE ENTIRELY, and our special 
process will make old ties look as new. We make NO 
CHARGE —— do. 1/3 each, 14/- dozen, post free 
(or C.0.D.).— Dept. W. Hirouinas | & SON, 
WALPOLE WORKS, Colliers Wood, London, 8.W. 19. 


FOR OLD 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock, ‘Tweed patterns free on 
request.—-MANAGER, Lisssadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice Of the many 
thousands of readers of 7'he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
we ek. Discounts :—24$% for 6 insertions, 5% tor 13, 

3% for 26, and 10% for 5 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.-—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1, 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. ‘I'weed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 


Hydro at moderate cost, Tele.: 314, Lift, 





B ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE ~~ —First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C 


large garage. Historical associations from aS D. 1759, 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINB 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A 
llld. Guide from J. I’. CULLEY, Manager. 





PDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. T'gias: **Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Vel. 207,501, 





JFASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL 
Ykacing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2 gns. ’Phone 311. 





LANDUDNO.—The Craig-y-don (Temp.) Prom, 
Lounge, lift, rec. rooms, Week-end terms. ‘Tariff, 
-Prop. Tel. 6489. 





LANDUDNO.—The Clarence Hotel (fully licensed). 

South aspect. Cent. Ex, Cuis. H. & ©. water all 

bedrooms. 1 min. Pier. R. A. C. Taritf.—Miss 5§. 
HENDRIE, Tel. : 6485. 





ARKS'’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth 
ing. Extensive views ; yarage.—The Misses HALg. 





T ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt.  Britain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For health, contfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 
per day. Illus, Prospectus free. ‘wo Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH. YOURSELVES in’ English Country. 
Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
«TD, 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





NURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarters, 
\) situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.—Apyly for 
list “'S,” stating requirements, to “ SURREY TRUST,” 
53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideaily situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable -charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tarilf 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 





y= E to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 

St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. tu., of 
2 guineas weckly. 











ADVANCES 
£20 TO £5,000 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY Ltd. 


11/12, siaiatiaaaaie Bldgs., High Holborn, 
2. 





Estd. 1897. "Phone: HOLBORN 3528. 
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